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Editorial 





The Arts of Wartime Visualized 


HICAGO was favored the past fall with two ex 
hibits which were notable examples ot ula 
education at work for the public good. “The 


Pacific Theater” at the Navy Pier offered a great visu 
alization of the power of \merica as concentrated upor 
one grim goal, the winning of the most ghastly war 1 
historv. The exhibit was huge, intricate 
timely for the great public that likes to come, look and 
leave at a speed typically American. The sheer mag 
nitude of the display, and the multitude of people swarm 
ing through, largely neutralized the purpose of it all and 
left immense educational possibilities unrealized \ 
plethora of ocular sensation can spell a paucit) of learn 
ing. In thorough contrast was the exhibit of the “Art 
of the United Nations” at the Art Institute of Chicago 
offering a few glimpses from the age-long pageant of 
man’s artistic achievement. It was small, intimate, in 
spiring, timeless for the minority public that cares to 
linger, gaze, contemplate and thereby learn. Its educa 
tional values were limited only bv the inclination and 
capacity of the visitor 


“The Pacific Theater” 


1 
| 


The United States Navy here did a masterfu 
presentation of its mighty two-fold task, the prelimi 
nary training of a vast personnel and its actual per 
formance in conflict at sea and ashore. Total war equip 
ment was shown in person—guns, howitzers, mortars 


anti-aircraft batteries, of all types and calibres—rockets 
flares, torpedoes, bombs, rocket bombs—small craft 
of many kinds, PT boats, landing ships moored at the 
lake shore with the public free to go aboard in blocl 
long waiting lines—plus complete, fully-manned de 
monstrations of landing on a hostile shore amid gun 
fire, land mines and depth bombs. Then beautiful 
models of every type of Navy ship, some in transparent 
plastic showing every detail of internal arrangement and 
fittings—countless photographs, charts, diagrams, dio 


~ 


| oak 
ramas—working models of intricate machines. The a 


tual one-man Jap submarine captured in Pearl Harbor 
Helicopters in action, taking up any spectator willing to 
wait his turn. Finally, an elaborate display of radio and 
radar with full demonstrations of their applications, th 
walkie-talkie, “portable” field sets (portable by five 
men), depth sounding, sound detection, sound recording 
on a wire, radar signaling Even the great Norden 
bombsight, so long a hush-hush top secret, was there 
Perhaps the high point of interest came in the expert 


1 


demonstrations of how the Navy teaches, with visual 
aids, the landing procedure from ship to shore, sema 
phore and code signalling, fire control, plane recogni 
tion, “night eye” efficiency for lookouts, gun manipula 
tion, and the rest of the “know how” vital for victory 
“Only trouble,” said weary officers in charge, “you 
can’t demonstrate anything to crowds like that. They're 


irning nothing (Outer gates had to be closed for 
hours, holding back throngs until crammed buildings 
nside could be emptied. As an educative performance 
it was a case of too much for too many. On crowded 
lavs there is sca ne to look, much less to think. 


* Art of the United Nations” 


Sometimes an hour away from the office is worth a 

lav at the des! ‘Ve spent such an hour recently at a 

que exhibit, entitled as above, at the Art Institute. 

is visual education for the public functioning at its 

est. In the words of the Director, Daniel Catton Rich. 
+} j 


le prefa beautiful brochure prepared to 
icccompany the exhibit, it was “a new kind of ex- 
ibition. It brings together thirty seven objects of art, 
United Nations . paintings, 
sculpture, prints and decorative arts, chosen for their 


one trom eact 


esthetic qualities not limited to any one period 
or civilization or stvle or medium. It is not a 
political exhibitior lt suggests nothing beyond 
the fact that every people makes art, and when 
that art is good ot! ple like to see it . . . Neither 

i war exhibition. No object, even those by con- 


temporaries, treats of the present struggle . . . It is not 
educational in the sense that you are invited to read 
this art in terms of history, philosophy, religion, or 
geographic boundaries No mere collection of objects, 
no matter how vast. can tell the entire story of cen- 


turies of world lization... Art is only one means 
of human understanding ... If such an exhibition can 
den our aesth« ‘rizons and increase our pleasure 
n art, the Art Institute will consider it a success.” 
Truly a masterpie - understatement and modest 
claim! 
[ven one hour spent before those thirty seven objects, 


beautifully arranged small galleries isolated from the 
nuseum, is richly “educational”. The 
spectator 1s submerged in history, religion, philosophy 
ind geography before those silent bits of immortality, 
made by mortal men in many lands and many times. 
[low escape a new sense of the span of human experi- 
ence when we tace an alabaster Chaldean head, “‘carved 
in stone by untempered metal”, that has endured 4000 
ears of time and twice 4000 miles of travel to meet 
ts still untiring gaze? Religion and 


rest ol the reat 


our eves with 
philosophy crowd upon us as we go backward in time 
from the Mask of the Hawk Devil from Liberia (1800) 
to The Adoration of the Shepherds painted by Gregorio 
Vasquez of Colombia before 1700 (our cover picture 
for December by permission of The Art Institute), a 
tone Aztec Goddess of Life and Death and a wooden 
r (1500), a bronze Dancing Siva 

trom India and the tamous Codex of the Gospels from 
Ethiopia (1400), an enamel plaque of a Bishop of Ver- 
lun from Luxembourg (1200), a misty Mountain Wa- 
(Concluded on page 443) 


on from old Moscow 
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The Improvement of Audio-Visual Materials 


By DR. 





Bruce Findlay 


HIS summer when | was working for the first 

Motion Picture Unit of the Army Air Forces 

at Culver City, I had an opportunity to take 
advantage of my nearness to Los Angeles to see their 
Division of Audio-Visual Education. So I telephoned 
Bruce Findlay, Head Supervisor, Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation Section, Los Angeles City Schools; and he said 
“Come down, and I'll show you something.” 

I did and he did. And I got in that visit a clear-cut 
visualization of what we can accomplish in this field 
in the United States. I saw a fulfillment of what I 
had been hoping for and talking about. I saw a work- 
ing, workable program of audio-visual materials actu- 
ally geared into the curriculum and instruction pro- 
gram of a great city—a city with 9500 teachers. 

Bruce Findlay has one big, powerful idea that he 
keeps hammering home in Los Angeles. You don't 
learn by looking; you learn by participating. Par- 
ticipation must be planned. It should be responsible 
participation, either mental or physical. 

You might actually do writing as part of a teaching 
program in the writing field. Or you might do think- 
ing—react mentally to what you see pictured or hear. 
But says Bruce Findlay, “The film may reel it off, 
but that isn’t any guarantee that the viewer will ree! 
it in; and you will get maximum learning in minimum 
time with audio-visual materials only when the indi- 
vidual actively participates.” 

“How can the individual participate?” I asked. 

“Well, first of all,” he replied, “the learner has to 
have a purpose—a purpose that isn’t satisfied by mere 
entertainment. That purpose has to save enough 
momentum to carry through a period of study. Maybe 
the child has been motivated to want to write a legible 
letter. If so, our visual materials can help him—can 
be the means to an end. Our filmstrip, ‘Write Soon,’ 
does that very thing.” 

“Can the visual materials, themselves, supply the 


purpose ?” 





An interview with Bruce Findlay, 
at Audio-Visual Headquarters of 
the Los Angeles City Schools. 


EDGAR 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 





DALE 


Edgar Dale 


“Of course they can; and we build motivations into 
some of our filmstrips or recordings or films that we 
are making. But I don’t think you can ever hope to 
have teaching materials that are complete. One item 
must complement another.” 

“You don’t like the term, visual aids?” I queried. 

“In many cases the term is well applied, for aids 
bring to mind crutches. The body of thought in many 
audio-visual materials is so weak that it could not 
stand alone without crutches of some sort. The term, 
“visual aids,” suggests that visual materials or record- 
ings are supplementary—that you can use them or not 
depending on how you feel that day. Visual materials 
aren't frosting on an educational cake. They're bread 
and butter, meat and potatoes.” 

“All right, let’s get back to this matter of participa- 
tion. How do you get the pupil to participate?” 

“There are many ways of getting it. I'll describe 
several of them. You can have the student do problem- 
solving. For example, in our filmstrip, ‘Planning of 
a Kitchen,’ alternative proposals are made and the film 
audience invited to make judgments about which lay- 
out is best. At the end of the film, the architect’s 
choice of the solution is given. 

“In motion pictures, it is possible to have the stu- 
dents learn in the ‘leader’ of the film that near the end 
of the film some problems will be presented. Pupils 
may write their answers. Then the film continues and 
gives solutions in the final leader strip. 

“In another case we use a transcription of a ‘Mirro- 
phone’ for the purpose of illustrating different quali 
ties of voices. The students, acting as tone detectives 
distinguish the good qualities of voice from those that 
need improvement. In our sound slide film ‘Instru- 
ments of the Orchestra,’ sound detection is used for 
the purpose of identifying the instruments by means 
of their sounds. 

“In a filmstrip on skill in the use of shop tools, de- 
signed for junior high schools, we have combined a 
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number of techniques. Among these are selection, 
pletion, comparison, problem-solving, identification, a1 
false-true. The teacher may or may not use worl 
sheets. 

“Actually, of course,” continued Mr. Fi dlay. ‘all 
we are doing here is what we should have been doing 
with reading. 
than the reproduction of the content of the material 
We want evaluation, analysis, criticism, application 
the same participation that is used in viewing films and 
photographs, or models, or listening to recordings 
We want to take visual materials out of the realm of 
entertainment. 

“In other words,” | pointed out,“‘you’re trying to 
see that situations are set up so that the film or re 
cording ends not with a period but rather with a semi 
colon. You're trying to see that an obligation is set 
up in the mind of the learner.” 

“Exactly. And we can eliminate a lot of mistakes, 
lot of futile wandering in the educational desert, 
well learn to make the student a participant in th 
learning process—not merely a recipient as we have s 
often done in the past.” 

“What kinds of materials do you have in your li 
brary?’ I asked. The answer was a tour of thei 
audio-visual building, a three-story affair which has a 
floor space of approximately 30,000 squar 
feet. Inthis building they now have: 


Sound Motion Picture Films 5,485 
Silent Motion Picture Films 1 640 
Electrical Transcriptions and Records 5,114 
Sound Slides 267 
Filmstrips 2,301 
Lantern Slides (2” x 2” Kodachromes) 38,432 
Lantern Slides (34%” x 4”) 200,258 
Study Prints 751 

Stillfilms 3,678 
Portfolios and Art Prints 10,290 
Stereographs 69,368 
Wall Charts 3,574 
Folding Charts 319 
Folders 66 
Exhibits and Working Models 14,938 
Flags 791 
Permanent Loans to Schools (Sets) 265 


Employees in the Audio-Visual Education 
Section participate (below) as well as Los 
Angeles teachers (right). 


In work-type reading, we want more 
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lhe teachers of Los Angeles are informed about 
1 variety of ways. of which the fol- 
ng are most important: 


atalogs of elementa and secondary materials arranged 
if ct 
ching demonstrations with audio-visual tools for the 
se Of iniorming principals and teachers how to util- 
these materials. Materials are held after school, and 
iterials are taken to the school. 
Bulletins 
\nnouncements in the official teachers’ magazine 
School publications, such as, “Participation, the Last 
Word in Films,” “Audio-Visual Tools That Teach for 
Keeps,” and “Slide Making 


[he audio-visual program of the Los Angeles City 
chools under the direction of Bruce Findlay is im 
portant for two reasons: First, we have here a pro 
gram that is a “spearhead” for the rest of the country. 
ew, if any, equal it. Most audio-visual programs 
ire years behind it. 

Second, Los Angeles has an audio-visual program 


a] 


ich does not rest its claim on spurious notions about 
the one-sense avenue, sight, but rather upon a wise, 
purposeful use of all types of concrete tools and em- 
phasis upon participation of the student as a part of 


he learning process 


Third, its director does not have some pet scheme 
(Continued vn page 436) 
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An Audio-Visual Program for Assembly 


ROYDENM. TRIPP 


Central Junior High School. New Britain. Conn. 


OME time ago our Audio-Visual Club was 

approached with the idea of presenting an as- 

sembly program. This was seized upon as an 
opportunity to give our club members a chance to 
show off a little as a reward which they richly de- 
served for the work of servicing equipment, project- 
ing pictures, caring for film and all the drudgery that 
such work can become once the glamour has worn 
off. It was also a chance to present to the students 
and faculty some of the things that the audio visual 
program can do to help learning. We have found 
that the full use of audio-visual materials calls for 
a constant advertising of our wares. Audio-visual bul- 
letins help, but whenever it is possible it is worth- 
while to have demonstrations. An assembly program 
looked like a chance to kill both birds with a single 
stone. 

We decided to present a demonstration of our varied 
equipment and what it would do. At first we had 
planned to combine the audio with the visual but 
it soon became obvious that if we were to offer an 
effective sample of each we would have to have 
more than one program. It finally developed that 
by a good deal of cutting we could get it down to 
two programs, one all auditory in nature and _ the 
other all visual. We planned the programs to use as 
many of the members of our Audio-Visual Club as 
possible, some of them for the speaking parts and the 
others operating the equipment. By spreading this 
thin everybody had some part. 

The first program opened with a record of the 
Star Spangled Banner. Then the chairman, speak- 
ing by means of a microphone on the stage, made 
the announcements, and told briefly what our program 
aimed at doing. He then introduced a boy to tell 
what auditory aids could do to aid learning. The 
speech was brief for we were aiming at demonstra- 
tion for the effective end of the program. He did, 
however, point out some of the highlights of an audio 
program, dealing chiefly with recordings. He applied 
this to the subjects taught in our school: the place 
of dramatizing events in Social Studies to give the 
illusion of reality not readily obtained from books; 
how an interest in English and Literature may be 
fostered by the readings of trained actors; the place 
of recordings in Music and Foreign Languages. Sci- 
ence and Biography were also touched. 

The chairman then introduced another boy whose 
purpose it was to explain our equipment as simply 
as possible. The boy had on the stage with him our 
transcription playback, the combination radio, re- 
corder and playback, and he himself used the micro- 
phone. He first explained the microphone, how it 
was attached to an amplifier backstage (which the 
audience could not see) and produced the sound 
through the speakers on the wall. He explained that 





How one Junior High School stimulated greater interes 
in audio-visual teaching among both students and faculty 


attached to the amplifier was a turntable and a pick- 
up arm which would play records. A boy operating 
the turntable played a few bars from a record to illus. 
trate. Continuing, he explained the difference between 
ordinary records which reproduce at 78 rpm and trans- 
criptions which play at 331%, showing each type to 
the audience as he told about them. He demonstrated 
how our playback could be changed from one speed 
to another, running it at each speed. In order to 
enable the audience to see this change of speed he 
fastened a small flag to the turntable which could be 
seen all over the auditorium. He concluded by des- 
cribing the combination radio and_ recorder. telling 
how it could be used to present radio broadcasts of 
timely interest, and how the recorder was used. 
The chairman then took charge and introduced the 
frst of the demonstrations, a member of the club using 
the recorder to cut a record. By the cooperation of the 


Senior Dramatic club we had a girl read a poem int 
the microphone which was recorded, and played back 
for the members of the assembly. | 

The next to be shown was a radio transcription. We 
chose for this the first program from the series “Lest 
We Forget—A Better World for Youth.” (This series 
we obtained from the Institute for Oral and Visual 
Education.) It was pointed out that by the use of a 
transcription player we are able to use these programs 
when and where we want them. The assistant the: 
presented three or four minutes of the program, enoug! 


to give an idea of what it was about. 





2 + Seek geugetre > 
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Demonstration of a recording 


Next the audience was asked “How many times have 
you heard something on the radio which you would 
like to hear again?” They were then told that many 
such things are available on records. ‘As a sample of 
this a record of Kate Smith singing “God Bless 
\merica’” was presented. The audience joined in the 
Further illustration of the value of record- 
ings was in the preservation of the sounds of one gene- 
ration for those of others. We chose “Sounds of His- 
tory—1939, Then Came War.” Although there are 


singing. 
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Using the Microphone 


many things in these four records we presented only 
short bit of the introduction by Elmer Davis, Hitler 1 
one of his early tirades, Chamberlain as he savs “Peace 


in our time” before the program moved on to anothe 
part. 

As to the part that our audio equipment plays in the 
social life of the school, we showed how it regularly 


furnishes music for Social Dancing Class, for the Social 
Dancing Club, and for school parties whi 
after school. By means of records it was possible f¢ 


students to dance to the music of nationa 
dance bands. Te illustrate, Ww ¢ presented a bit of 
record by one of the famous “sweet” bands, then afte: 
an introduction in the lingo of the “Hep cat” an equally 
famous “hot” band played a little “jive”. 

Although we had timed our program several] times 
we wanted to be sure that it would end on time vet ne 
have to be cut off before the end. In order to do this 
we confined the last section merely to presenting bits 
of a number of records with no introduction beyond 
title and performer. With several of these ready 
was necessary only for the chairman to keep watch ot 
the time and stop each record when time gave out. We 
used Carl Sandburg singing "I Ride an Old Paint” 
Raymond Massey in “Abe Lincoln jh IWlinois’’. his 
reply to Stephen A. Douglas; Robert Frost reading 
“Mending Wall”: Ida C. Ward of the University of 
London reading from Dickens’ “A Christmas ¢ " 


The program was brought to a close with our concep 
tion of Donald Duck. This was done by plaving a bit 
ef a 33% rpm recording at 78 rpm. 

On another occasion we presented the visual part ot 
the program, arranged much the same as the pre 


ceding one had been. The chairman introduced all who 
participated. Those who acted merely as operators, of 
projection equipment received recognition by being 


The stage was well decorated witl 


~ 


introduced too. 
maps, charts, globes, etc. as the curtain was draw! 
Then the projection screen slowly came down. Thi 
chairman made the general introduction, telling a few 
of the things which we hoped to accomplish from, the 
program. He then introduced a student to tell some 
thing about slides. 

This boy outlined some of the merits of the 35mm 
slide projector, and had his operator show some slides 
We presented a sequence in Kodachrome 2” x 2” show 
ing the development of the Monarch Butterfly for the 
Science angle, then a few scenes from Ancient Greece 
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nd Rome for History, a diagram or two for Physics 
nd Math, Roman costumes and homes for Latin. We 
closed with a few scenes taken at school on 35mm 
I.odachrome. 

The chairman then mentioned that this projector 
could be used to show filmslides or filmstrips but that 

slight change was necessary. While the operator 

ide this change another boy presented some 3x4 
ides. Another pupil told some of the good points of 
These points were illustrated by 
presenting a Unit on Astronomy from the Keystone 
Gceneral Science Units. The speaker brought out how 


Sa 
Is size ot slide 


liticult it was to get ideas across in such a subject 
because of its very nature and how helpful slides 
could be. The possibility of using 4x4 slides fer 
typed messages was shown by presenting two slides on 
gardening made with “Radio Mats”. A health cartoon 
showing the place of milk in nutrition made on etched 
glass with colored pencil was then shown. This was 
tollowed by a phetographic lantern slide made from 
snapshots of members of the school’s athletic teams. 
\nother student then told something about 35mm 
lilmstrips. To illustrate this the projectionist showed 
one of the series put out by the S.V.E. and the Coronet 
\lagazine and later one for Latin and Ancient History. 

The next boy presented motion pictures in general, 
discussing their place in education and their most out- 
standing qualities as motion, animated diagrams, time 
lapse photography, travel, costumes and stage settings 
0 give authenticity to films of the past, and other well 
recognized points of merit. He spent a few months 
applying the use of motion pictures to Social Studies, 
General Science, English, Guidance, Art and Music. 
lo illustrate this a short section of the silent film 
Chemical Effects of Electricity was shown. © The film 
was started showing some actual scenes, allowed to run 
into the animated drawings, then stopped. Another 
student then explained some of the advantages of sound 
properly synchronized with the film and how this may 
be in the form of a running comment, by dialogue, by 
We then showed a little of the 
sound film 7he Earth’s Rocky Crust. To close the pro- 
gram were shown a little of the motion pictures which 
the Audio-Visual Club has taken of social events in the 
school such as First Aid Practice, Playday at the Park, 


Boys Track meet. Memorial Day Exercises. Comments 


natural sounds, etc. 


om these were made by means of a microphone at- 
tached to the projector. 

To insure a smooth running program we presented 
»x 4 slides while the 35mm projector was being con- 
verted to project filmstrips. We mounted one of our 
sound projectors in the balcony and the other on the 
Hoor of the auditorium. The one on the floor we used 
3y having them both 
ready, and using the silent one first, the operator was 
ible to prepare for the second silent film while another 
operator was running the sound film. As the school 
films had no sequence, but were a series of unrelated 
scenes, we were able to end the program at any 
time by simply fading out and stopping the pro- 
jector. Inasmuch as candidates for admission to the 
club for next year are already making inquiries, we 
know that at least one of the purposes of the pro- 
grams was attained. 


at silent speed for silent film. 
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The Educational Screen 


The Curriculum Clinic 


Do Films Serve: the Primary Grades? 


O silent motion prmtures serve the primary 
grades? This question has been asked often, 
and it is not surpriging when we consider that 

most of the initial developnignt in the field of film pro- 
duction and use began at dae high school level. In- 
creasingly during recent \ars, however, much new 
production has been focuse at the primary and inter- 
mediate grade levels. Tod:y it is safe to say that, in 
limited number, effective text.or teaching films are 
available to teachers and cliildren at the kindergarten 
and primary level. 

Another question asked recurringly is whether or 
not sound films make a contribution to children at this 
age group. The answer again should be in the affirma- 
tive. To what extent the simultaneous appeal to two 
senses, sight and hearing, confuses these very young 
minds and thereby lessens comprehension, is a ques- 
tion still far from final answer. Even the desirable 
proportion of still moving pictures in primary teaching 
awaitd much further research for exact determination. 
But there is no longer room for doubt that films, both 
silent and sound, when accurately selected to fit the 
particular teaching situation, yield definite values in the 
primary grades. 

One important contribution of the text or teaching 
film for beginning school children is in establishing 


readiness for the reading and language arts experiences ° 


that lie just ahead of them.: The experienced primary 
teacher realizes that, before ghe can do a successful job 
of leading her children towjird beginning reading ex- 
periences, she must build backgrounds of understanding 
in those areas in which childyen will do reading. Read- 
ing itself is an utterly abst act experience. It is the 
type of learning situation if which we ask children 
to attach meaning and significance to what is to them 
merely a maze of lines, angges and curves. Obviously 
those children who have exjgerienced seeing an animal 
of the zoo, for example, wilfmore readily attach mean- 
ing to the word symbol ejfpressing the name of the 
animal than will those chilégen who have not had this 
meaningful visual experieng . It should be noted, in 
passing, that many teachers Jor many years have been 
using slides to supply jus§such background in the 
teaching of beginning readin§ Films can give additional 
values, especially in later s#jges which are concerned 
with more than mere word ‘Mecognition. 

Films can play an impori;§t role in the development 
of language facility. WitnJ§s the ordinary language 
arts period at the beginning @rade levels. Children are 
asked to talk about what h:Ypened over the weekend, 
what they observed on the Yray to school, what they 
talk about in their homes, arg what other miscellaneous 
experiences they might hav@ encountered which may 
bear repetition. This immedg{tely puts at a disadvant- 
age the child who comes Rpm an out-of-school en- 
vironment that is less br and places at an ad- 
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vantage the child who comes from a rich home environ 
ment of good books and magazines, chances for travel, 
interesting conversations with his parents, and many 
opportunities to have his questions answered. . 

Very necessary, then, is the responsibility of the 
school for providing increasing opportunity for all the 
children to explore effectively the environment con 
sidered to be the domain of the primary grades ; name- 
ly, experiences with home and family, the community, 
transportation, animals, seasonal changes, and com 
munity helpers. Uniform, authentic experiences in these 
areas may be made available to all the children, as a liv- 
ing experience shared in common, by means of a film 
which has been well planned, well photographed, well 
organized into logical and understandable sequences of 
action; and with the facility for showing, discussing, 
and reshowing as often as is necessary in order that 
every child come away with correct, indelibly fixed 
impressions of the new experiences he has virtually 
“lived.” 

The field trip, also, is good for creating these ex 
periences. However, such factors as time, season, 
weather, and mechanical means of getting to and from 
the experience sought may present obstacles. With 
the teaching film logical organization is assured. Every 
child has a “front seat.” Later questions can be an- 
swered, not by opinion or vague memory, but by an 
opportunity for again duplicating the experience by 
merely reshowing the film. Many teachers like a re- 
showing without the sound in order that the children 
may take turns supplying the commentary 

In order to secure these reading and language arts 
experiences for their children kindergarten and primary 
grade teachers are selecting such films as these (all are 
sound films, with running time in minutes shown after 
each title) : 
Adventures of Bunny Rabbit (10). The experiences of men 
bers of a family of rabbits. Bunny Rabbit confers with a frog 
and turtle, has lunch in a farmer’s garden, is caught but 
escapes home, 
Airplane Trip (10). A mother and daughter journey by ai! 
from Los Angeles to Salt Lake City. Airport servicing opera- 
tions, duties of the stewardess, and panorama of the land from 
the sky are portrayed. 


Animals of the Zoo (10). Wild animals in their zoo homes 
are shown. Feeding habits, characteristics, and habitats of 
such animals as lions, tigers, elephants, monkeys, polar bears 
sea lions, and the hippopotamus are ineluded. 

Black Bear Twins (10). The experiences of a family of 
campers in observing a pair of small, hungry, and mischievous 
twin bears who invade camp, swim in the lake, and raid a 


bee hive. 

Boat Trip (10). Happenings as a boy and a girl travel from 
Albany to New York City on the Hudson River—inspecting 
the boat, landing at a town, the wonders of the harbor. 

Care of Pets (10). Children of about the age of third and 
fourth graders are shown taking care of a canary, gold fish, a 
cat, and a cocker spaniel puppy. The film emphasizes the re- 
sponsibility that children must take as they help their pets 
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maintain themselves. A very fine film for young children who 
are learning the responsibility which they have toward their pets 
Colonial Children (10). Depicts in an authentic setting the 
self-sufficient home life of Colonial times. Shows in detail the 
furnishings, clothing, customs, and events in a Colonial family’s 
day from the morning chores to the reading of the Scriptuies 
by the fireside in the evening. 
Dairy Farm (14). Color). Life on a typical dairy farm 
pasture scenes, milking cows, cooling milk, haying, and silo 
filling. Farm activities of children during the summer vacation 
Down on the Farm (10). Farm life scenes: driving the cattl 
to the pasture, cutting grain, feeding the turkeys, playing with 
a pet raccoon, fishing and swimming, riding on a hay rack 
Elephants (10). Attention is given to the physical features, 
food, methods of eating, drinking, and habits of elephants \ 
full-grown elephant is put through a series of tests for a circus 
buyer. Young elephants are shown learning tricks and to 
obey commands. 
Eskimo Children (10). Depicts the Eskimo solution to prob 
lems of food, shelter, clothing, and transportation: tasks of 
parents and children; handicraft arts; forms of recreation; 
family and community customs; and changes resulting from 
recent outside contacts. 
Farm Animals (10). A farmer’s day caring for his animals, 
feeding and milking cows, working with horses, shearing sheep, 
and scenes showing a newborn colt, pigs, lambs nursing, and 
goats frolicking. 
Fireman (10). Organization and activities of a company of 
firemen in a modern city. Care of equipment, drills, testing 
of trucks. A real fire shows the firemen in action 
French-Canadian Children (10). Winter home life, environ 
ment, and activities of a typical French-Canadian farm family 
in the Province of Quebec. School life, ice cutting, niaple 
syrup refining. 
Goats (10). Depicts the domestic life of a herd of goats on a 
farm. The feeding, milking and care of mature goats arte 
shown. Two baby goats are depicted in characteristic activities 
A billy goat pulls the farmer’s boy in his miniature wagon to 
deliver milk. 
Gray Squirrel (10). Life of a squirrel family in an oak tree 
Mother Squirrel nurses her babies, they learn to play and 
climb, then how to crack nuts; they race against a red fox 
Grey Owl’s Little Brother (10). How a Canadian backwoods 
man raised a beaver. When the beaver is released, he still 
remembers his old master and comes when he slaps a paddle 
on the water’s surface. 
Horse (10). Development and training of a colt from one 
week to three years of age in the Blue Grass Country. Caring 
for the colt, training for cantering, the horse show 
Letter To Grandmother (20). Traces a letter from its actual 
writing to its rural delivery, and follows a package on the 
return journey. Each intermediate step is shown and explained 
Mexican Children (10). Home, school, and play life of a 
Mexican boy and girl. Food and eating habits, a holiday in 
the village, an Aztec costume dance to the strains of fiesta 
music. 
Navajo Children (10). Relates the experiences of Navajo 
boy and girl in moving with their family from their winter 
quarters to their summer home. On reaching their destination, 
they are shown participating in the work of the family 
Our Foster Mother, the Cow (10). (Color) Portrays the 
happenings on a dairy farm with emphasis on the importance 
of milk, and the service of cows to mankind The care and 
raising of cows 
Passenger Train (10). On a modern, streamlined Diesel 
electric-powered train from a large city through a picturesque 
countryside. In the station, baggage cars, diner, and pullman 
Poultry on the Farm (10). Treats the appearance and habits 
of an adult and young chickens, ducks, geese, and turkeys. A 
chick embryo, chicks hatching, young ducklings swimming and 
feeding, and families of geese and turkeys are featured Na 
tural sounds of the poultry are reproduced. 

(Concluded on page 435) 
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Activities stimulated by the showing of the Erpi classroom 
film, “The Fireman,” to a second grade class. 


(Top) Oral Expression. The children tell stories of their ex- 
periences and discuss interesting phases of the film. 


(Center) Reading. The film has served as a reading readiness 

background. As the result of seeing a teaching film, children 

are more able to attach meaning to printed abstractions that we 
call words. 


(Bottom) Art. The second graders are creating their reac- 
tions to the film on paper with crayons. 
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The Educational Screen 


The Film and International Understanding 


A Slide-Film Technique 
for World Problems 


LIDE-FILMS have proved to be very effective 

instruments of education in both the armed forces 
and the public schools and colleges. The technique of 
their use has by no means reached the limit of its 
development. They have contributed much to the 
winning of the war. There are those who think that 
this type of film can contribute much to the winning 
of the peace, provided that proper techniques are 
developed and used. 

How To Conquer War, a current slide-film pro- 
duced by Sydna White of Federalist Films in New 
York, seeks to present a contribution toward the solu- 
tion of this great world problem. The technique used 
is worthy of consideration by all who are interested 
in the use of the slide-film in this field of international 
problems. 

The film uses 190 news photos, engravings and titles 
to show how man created law to settle disputes with 
his neighbors and how he has repeatedly formed gov- 
ernment for larger and larger units. A further de- 
velopment of this process is presented as a means by 
which man might solve his present problem of war. 

The film is designed to be used with a speaker’s 
commentary script which is furnished with the film. 
This script is well organized and arranged. The frames 
are listed by numbers and titles down the left-hand 


side of the page. Opposite each frame listing is the— 


commentary which is to be read by the speaker for 
a frame. 

A sample listing for six frames is presented here- 
with: 
Fr. 4 No spot on earth is now remote 
(Air clipper) The miracle of flying— 


Fr. 5 and airports round the globe 

(Washington airport) 

Fr. 6 tie our modern cities together. 

(New York skyline) 

Fe. 7 Modern farm machinery alone 

(Wheatfield) makes possible an abundance of 
food and clothing never equalled. 

Fr. 8 Children in the Eastern Hemis- 

(Children in S. E. Russia) phere 

Fr. 9 and children in the Western 


Hemisphere should be secure in 
the freedom from want forever. 


(American kids) 


The speaker also reads aloud to the audience the titles 
which appear in the film from time to time. 

The adaptability of this type of presentation to 
various languages is immediately evident. All that 
the speaker in any particular language needs is a 
commentary script in that language. This script could 
be an exact translation, or it could be a script revised 
to take into consideration attitudes or customs in any 
particular country in which the language involved is 
used. Ideally of course, the titles which appear in the 
slide-film also should be in the language used by the 
speaker; but this is not absolutely necessary, since 
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the speaker reads the titles aloud to the audience. 
Each title appears on a separate frame, consequent, 
proper frame notations in the script could give the 
proper translations. 

Since the speaker reads aloud both the comment 
and the titles, this method would be particularly effec 
tive in areas of high illiteracy. 

The speaker is an important part of the presentation 
of this type of slide-film. Recognizing this, the com 
mentary script for How To Conquer lar is pretaced 
by a page of “Instructions to Speaker”. These instruc 
tions are concisely and intelligently arranged and pre 
sented. Although set up for this particular film, they 
have implications for the presentation of any slide-filn 
by this method. 

The first instruction is a fundamental one. but so 
often neglected that it bears repetition here: “One re 
hearsal of reading titles and script while projecting 
the film is necessary, two rehearsals desirable, and three 
better still for the smooth running of the film.” 

\nother instruction is: “Read as intelligently as 
possible to help get the meaning over—and for a nor 
mal pace, two words a second. Keep the film moving. 
The long commentary should be read fast. Change of 
pace as indicated in the script will make it more effec 
tive.” (The script has in it notations such as_ the 
following: “slower”, “faster”, “medium”, ‘“‘much em 
phasis”, “drop emphasis’. ) 

If instructions are followed, the actual presentatior 
of the film takes approximately forty minutes. This 
can be continuous, or pauses can be allowed for dis- 
cussion. If discussion is desired, the script suggests 
that the film be shown in two sections. It is so ar- 
ranged that this can conveniently be done. 

Little has been said about the content of this film, 
since it is the purpose of this article to discuss tech 
nique rather than content. Nevertheless, it should be 
said that the material of the film is well organized 
and well presented. It is set up in such a way that it 
should provoke intelligent discussion wherever it 1s 
shown 

How to Conquer War uses a slide-film technique 
which offers challenging possibilities to those who are 
interested in the application of the slide-film to world 
problems. Relatively speaking, the production of this 
type of slide-film is inexpensive and free of compli- 
cations. Because of its size, it can be distributed easily 
and economically. The type of apparatus necessary tor 
its exhibition also is relatively inexpensive and eas) 
to move about, and its operation is exceedingly simple. 
Furthermore, it already is distributed over a very wide 
area. 

The plan of having the script so effectively coordi- 
nated with the film frames, together with the ease 
with which scripts in various languages can be pre- 
pared, makes this type of slide-film presentation one 


(Concluded on page 437 























'VE weathered the measles and the 

mumps, World War I and the De 

pression. But one of the worst 
blows of my life was the announce 
ment, out of a clear sky, that our office 
was moving to Chicago, and the ques 
tion would I care to go along? 

I was born and educated on Long 
Island. I have written advertising 
copy for Erpi—now Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films—for fifteen years. 
Six days a week, fifty-two weeks a 
vear, a total of four thousand six 
hundred and eighty days on that other 
island, Manhattan. I’d need time to 
think it over 

I was confident that within the sa 
cred portals of my home I would find 
moral support if not sympathy. But 
| felt like a man who had been denied 

fair trial when the youngsters greet- 
ed my announcement with whoops ot 
joy, and my wife suggested that such 
a move might be a splendid thing for 


the children. The upshot was _ the 


suggestion that I fly to Chicago and 
look over the situation. 

I felt like Columbus as the family 
drove me to La Guardia Field. | 
knew many Chicagoans. I knew that 
all of them praised the Windy City. 
But I had never been there. Besides, 
Long Island was to me the industrial 
film center of the world and, on the 
other side of the continent, Hollywood 
was the haven and heaven for the en- 
tertainment industry. In between, for 
me, was vast wilderness. 

Vast indeed it seemed, as the moun 
tains of Pennsylvania, the blast fur 
naces of Pittsburgh, the factories of 
Cleveland, Toledo, and South Bend 
unrolled under me. Then miles and 
miles of sand. Was this the Great 
\merican Desert? If so the blue 
water and lofty, awe-inspiring sky 
scrapers just beyond must be a mir- 
age. 


Chicago Is Not An Island 


pointed out Cicero. Dim memories of 


\l Capone past struggled vaguely 
out below, were the Hawthorne 
telephones and me 


ivself, grandpa of 
incidentally the Western Electric Com 


oop turned out to 


h on the first pl 
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ing for sympathy, for I knew that he 
too had come to Chicago many years 
before from New York. But if I ex- 
pected consolation, certainly I did not 
eet it. After the usual formalities, 
the editor took me to the window, 
and pointed out the nearby lofty tow- 
ers of the London Guarantee Building, 
the Wrigley Building and the Tribune 
lower. The first is erected on the 
original site of Chicago’s famous 
Fort Dearborn and now houses Sta- 
tion WAIT. The other two, imme- 
diately across the Chicago River, 
house Stations WBBM _ (Columbia) 
and WGN (Mutual). Out of another 
window he pointed to the massive 
Merchandise Mart which houses 
WMAQ and NBC. All four are 
teeming today with important radio 
and television plans for the future. 

\s we stood by the window gazing 
out over the waters of Lake Michigan 
\ir. Greene briefly sketched the fas- 
cinating early history of Chicago and 
his experiences of twenty-five vears 


A Chicago movie set (Selig) of the early 1900’s 





























there. He spoke at length of Chi- 
cago’s connection with the early chap- 
ters in the history of the movies, and 
its intimate associations with the be 
ginnings of the non-theatrical and 
equipment phases of the industry. | 
had not before realized that some of 
the earliest theatrical studios were lo- 
cated in Chicago, that some of the 
early industrial motion picture com- 
panies started there, and, above all, 
that so many educational applications 
of the celluloid media were born in 
Chicago. The last-named so affected 
the early history of my own company 
that, in reality, its present decision 
meant almost a return to its true in- 
tellectual birthplace. : 

[ urged Editor Greene on as he 
carried me along from the days of the 
packing-crate projector, with its head 
achy flickers, to the 1944 streamlined 
version. Starting in the early 1900's 
when Spoor and Anderson, the Ess 
and Ay of the Essanay Studios on 
Argyle Avenue, began, he brought 
into retrospect such characters as 
Charlie Chaplin, Wallace Beery, Gloria 
Swanson, Francis X. Bushman, Bever- 
ly Bayne and others. While the Es- 
sanay Studios and their films do not 





George Kleine 


The Granddaddy of Them 

All—the first model of the 

Amet Magniscope, pro- 

duced by Spoor and Amet 
in 1894. 


Courtesy Rosenwald Museun 
of Science and Industry 


come under the educational classifica- 
tion, the building was frequently used 
during this period for the production 
of non-theatrical films, and today the 
renovated buildings still are being 
used by Wilding Productions. The 
vear 1907 saw the organization of 
Bell and Howell, camera and projec- 
tor manufacturers. One of the 
partners, Donald Bell, had previously 
been connected with George Spoor as 
a projectionist. Bell and Howell was, 
at a later date, to be one of the first 
projector companies to manufacture 





Burton Holmes 


and put 16mm cameras and projectors 
on the market. 

One of the earliest “historical” mo 
tion pictures was pri duced by Colonel 
William N. 


Polyscope Company of Chicago. He 


Selig, head of the Selig 


began planning in 1909 to take ad 
vantage of three unique “props” float- 
ing in Jackson Park lagoon since the 
World's 


1893, namely the supposedly exact re 


Columbian [Exposition of 
productions of the three Caravels of 
Columbus. In 1912 appeared the fin 
ished 3-reel feature, “The Coming of 


Columbus,” which enjoyed a_ great 


popular success and won for the Colonel 


a commemorative medal from the 
Before 1915 Atlas 
Educational Films were being made in 


Pope in Rome. 
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Carl Laemmle 


Chicago; Jam Handy and several other 
companies were also active. 

Burton Holmes, another Chicagoan, 
was already showing travelog films 
and slides with his public lectures. 
\bout the time Holmes was gaining 
fame as one of the world’s outstanding 
exponents of the joys of travel, Ernest 
M. Newman was also carving a niche 
for himself with the establishment of 
the Newman Lecture Company in Chi 
cago. He had produced a number of 
l-reel tourist films captioned “Newma 
fraveltalks” about 1909. These films 
were shown extensively in motion pic 
ture theatres and, in amplified form 
with lantern slides, when he presented 
them himself on the lecture platform 

The first so-called “educational” fil: 


catalog was issued in 1910 by George 
Kleine at that 


time represented the products of the 


Kleine in Chicago. 


Motion Picture Patents Company, and 
this catalog listed the subjects licensed 
by his organization to a surprisingly 
large total. 

Though a number of feeble at- 


tempts were made by several organi- 


zations during this decade to produce 


non-theatrical films, it was not until 
Carl Laemmle who, together with 
Robert H. Cochrane and Watterson 
ind Douglas Rothacker, organized the 
Industrial Moving Picture Company 
in 1910, that any really serious strides 
ere made toward putting the pro- 
duction of non-theatrical films on 
olid business basis. The Chicago 
trio, however, was short-lived, for 
laemmle migrated to New York and 

1913 he disposed of his stock to the 
Rothacker brothers, who also left 
Chicago at a later date. 

Up to this time projectors had been 
cumbersome, unwieldy instruments, 
but in 1912 two events took place 
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Herman A. DeVry 


which did much to forward the non- 
movement. In_ that 
year Herman A. DeVry 
the first DeVry suitcase 35mm _ pro- 


theatrical film 
introduced 


jector, and about the same time Vic- 
tor Animatograph of Davenport, Iowa, 
put a similar device on the market 
Visual education received further 
stimulus in 1916 when Dr. George 
\mos Dorsey, Curator of the Field 
Museum and Associate Professor of 
Anthropology at the University of 
Chicago, made a series of travel films 
in India, China and Japan. These were 
released the same year in a group of 
split reels by Universal Productions. 
Probably the biggest historical step 
toward true visual education was taken 
in 1919 when the Society for Visual 
Education was organized in Chicago. 
The Society is celebrating its twenty 
fifth anniversary this year, and in the 
opinion of many educators it has been 


one of the outstanding factors in bring- 


= 





Harley Clarke 


ing visual education to the position it 
occupies today. 
The motivating powers behind the 


Leginning of the Society for Visual 
Kducation were Harley Clarke, a 


forest 
\stron- 


Chicago. 


Chicago utility tycoon, and 
Ray Moulton, Professor of 
omy at the University of 
(hese two, more than anyone else, 


1 
} 


aw the possibilities of visual educa 


tior More important they realized 


that, unless the prevailing haphazard 
methods then in vogue were aban- 
loned, the entire program was doomed, 
Financed by Clarke they surrounded 
themselves with the best educational 
Che path 


talent in the United States. 


they hewed was hard \t times hit 





Forest Ray Moulton 


and miss, or at best bv trial and error, 


the Society plodded its way through 
most insurmountable obstacles. ven 
th the creat Ot thre educ iTl¢ | 
crop in charge, the enture at time 
seemed headed for failure Pet aps 
its biggest obstacle was the dearth ot 
proper equipment to show their films 
\fter a long period of experiment 
tion this Was OVeTCcolk when the No 
1eT\ entered the pro ectol mMmanutac 
turing field with th \eme SVI pro 
jector, with the aim of making edu 
itional films economically feasible to 
the humblest educational institutior 
| ater the sSociet unde \lar i \\ if 
1S able adi 11 tration. cain to 
specialize in slide nd film slides, and 
engineered and | duced the lhighh 
successful SV] fri-Purpose © slide 
proyector, \nothet later nirim n 
facturing slide projectors—the Golde 
\lanufacturing ¢ ny also no\ 
located here 
In the fields of research on visual 


education, the first Doctor’s thesis ac 


cepted by a great university (Colum 
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bia) was J. J. Weber’s dissertation, 
“Comparative Effectiveness of Some 
Visual Aids in Seventh Grade Instruc- 
tion,” published by The Educational 
Screen in 1922, 
Commonwealth Fund grant of $10,- 
QOO enabled Frank N. Freeman of the 
University of Chicago to inaugurate 


In that same year the 


and supervise the most extensive ser- 
ies of research experiments yet made 
in the field. The results secured by 
his twelve investigators were pre- 
sented in book form in 1924 under 
the title “Visual [ducation,” pub- 
lished by University of Chicago Press. 

The organization in Chicago of Pil- 
grim Photoplay Exchange in 1919, 
later to become Ideal Pictures .Cor- 
poration, inaugurated another -note- 
worthy development in the expanding 
use of films for educational purposes. 
It has continued its steady growth 
under its first President, Bertram Wil- 
loughby. Other film rental services lo- 
cated in Chicago are those of Bell and 
Howell, DeVry, College Film Center ; 
and Castle Films, Films, Inc., Walter 
©. Gutlohn, Y.M.C.A., Roshon, Cana- 
dian National Film Board and British 
Information Services have offices here. 
Until well after 1919 non-theatrical 
films were available only in 35mm. 
\Vhile 35mm projection is ideal for 
auditorium and assembly rooms, and 
still finds wide educational usefulness 
there, the unwieldiness and weight of 
35mm projectors—even the portable 
models—accounted in large measure 
tor slow progress in the use of edu- 
cational films in classrooms. The in- 
terest and experimentation in the de- 

sizes, 28mm 
ended in the 
standardization of the latter. The 
next decade—1920-1930—saw the rapid 
development of portable 16mm _pro- 
jection equipment. Bell and Howell 


smaller 
16mm. 


velopment of 
and finally 
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Company, DeVry Corporation, Victor 
Animatograph Corporation (Daven 
port, Ia. ), Ampro Corporation 
(organized in 1929 in 1944 
purchased by the Precision 
Company), Holmes RCA 
( Indianapolis )—are alllocated in the 


and 
General 
Company, 


Chicago area. This is almost a com 
plete roster of the leading 16mm 
equipment projector manufacturers 


with the single exception of the East 
man Kodak Company. Both leading 
manufacturers of Da 
lite Screen Company, and the Radiant 
Screen Corporation—and 
manufacturing many subsidiary visual 
equipment items give Chicago and the 
Midwest major distinction in the pro- 
duction of audio-visual equipment. 
The development of 16mm _ equip- 
ment and l6mm film libraries added a 
great impetus to the movement for 
widespread use of visual aids in the 
classrooms of the country. The Mid- 
western Forum of Audio-Visual Aids 
was organized in 1939 and has met 
each year with increasing in- 
fluence on the movement. The [du- 
cational Film Library Association, or- 
ganized three years later as an asso- 
ciation of educational dis 
audio-visual 


screens—the 


companies 


since 


libraries 


teaching ma- 


tributing 
terials, held its meeting in Chicago 


last the time of the Midwest- 
ern Forum and completed a permanent 
organization which all of 
the film libraries connected with edu- 
of the 
the development 
of such the Ohio State 
I’xchange, the University of lowa and 
the State 

the University of Wisconsin, the 
reau of Audio-Visual Aids at 
University of Indiana, the University 
of further 
light oh the history of this movement. 


vear at 


includes 


institutions country. 


ot 


cational 


The early story 


libraries as 
Exchanges, 
Bu 


lowa College 


the 


Minnesota, would throw 
I wish there were time also to tell of 
recent experiments in film production 
DeVry Company, bell 
Coronet Pictures), 
Mr. Greene told me 


(by the and 
Howell, 


the stories which 


and and 


of the amazing developments in the 


use of radio and movies in the public 
schools of Chicago and Cook County. 

I began to see, in other words, the 
reasons for Chicago’s enormous in 
terest and activity in the visual edu- 
cation movement, and its important 
future role favored by its geographic 


With 40 


school population 


location. some cent of 
the entire of 


country located within an overnight 


per 


train journey, with forty-one (more 
the total) of the 
a population of over 


than half of cities 


country with 


the 


The Educational Screen 


100,000 people in the great Midwest, 


the soundness of the decision to move 


the main offices of Britannica Films 
began to dawn on me. 
I was fascinated also with M1 


Greene’s account of the development 
»f the relations between my company 


and the University of Chicago. It 
seems that in 1931, when Erpi Pic 
ture Consultants issued a series of 


scientific films in cooperation wit! 
that University, they were strengthen 
ing the chain binding Chicago to thx 
field of they 


enlisted some of the same professors 


visual education, for 
who had participated in the early or 
ganization of the Society for Visual 
The chain of cir- 
added links, two 


the organic connec 


Education. same 
cumstances 
ago, 
between 


more 
years with 


tion Encyclopaedia Britan 
nica (owned by the University) and 
Britannica Films, Incorporated, which 


purchased Erpi and Western Flectric’s 


film interests and took over the East 
man Teaching Films. 
In fact before my visit with Mr 


Greene had ended, my personal prob 


lem had been solved. I realized that 
all of these people and firms would 
welcome us to Chicago. I was ready 
to trade my native islands for the 


mainland, 











Great Grand-children of the Chicago Magniscope 


(Current models of Visual Equipment produced in Chicagoland) 


Top row (left to right) Bell and Howell |émr S.V.E 
Purpose projector RCA l46mm_ projector Holme 56mm or 
Center (left) Ampro |6mm projector: riqaht S Je Filmat+ or 
Bottom row (left to right) Radiant proje 2 DeVry 
projector: Da-Lite projection scree n- V bmm projector 
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Precision Brings Pacific Victories 


Aimed with deadly precision, aerial can be centered easily and quickly. 
torpedoes have been a decisive factor in The Torpedo Director is one of many 
Pacific victories. scientific optical instruments being pro- 

Early in the war, U.S. Navy Torpedo duced by Spencer Lens Company to 
Squadrons launched their ‘‘tin fish’’ by speed Allied victory. 


diving in dangerously close to their 
target. The risks were great—but they 
sank plenty of Jap ships. 

The problem in this type of attack 
is to estimate the distance to the target 


and the speed of the target. He must aim x 
—not where the ship is, but where it S 
will be when the torpedo strikes. PECTICET tens company 

To solve this problem, he uses a Tot SCIENTIFIC INSTRUM ENT DIVISION OF 
pedo Director in which an enemy ship AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 
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SCHOOL MADE MOTION PICTURES 


HARDY R. FINCH. Editor 


Head of the English Department 
Greenwich High School, Greenwich. Conn. 


we O You're Going to Make a Movie”’ is the title 

of an informative article which appears in the 
second issue of Techniques, a publication of the School 
Public Relations Association. B. I. Griffith, assistant 
secretary in charge of public relations for the Ohio 
Education Association is the author. 


re YOU'RE going to make a movie, far be it 
from our purpose to discourage you,” Mr. 
Griffith writes, “A good motion picture is one of the 
most effective ways of presenting ideas, of stirring the 
emotions, of moving people to action. Motion pictures 
should’ be included in the program of public relations. 
3ut before you launch out on a project of making a 
motion picture, give the proposition careful considera- 
tion. You may be surprised at the amount of planning, 
work, and money involved in what seems to be a simple 
motion picture fifteen minutes in length. 4 

After discussing the questions which every school 
movie maker should ask himself regarding the pur- 
poses and costs, Mr. Griffith advises the educator to 
“get all the professional help” he can afford. ‘At least 





Projectors are engineered and adjusted to watch-like 
precision to insure smooth and quiet operation, sharper 
more brilliant film projection—that’s the reason our armed 
forces are taking such large quantities. Announcement 
will be made as soon as a portion of our output is 
allocated to civilian use. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Menufacturers of lémm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1813 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14 














With a question box on the making of 
school film productions, conducted by 


DAVID SCHNEIDER 
Evander Childs High School, New York City 





hire someone who knows how to write the scenario or 
script.” 

Selected details from Mr. Griffiths’ article follow: 

“Have the scenario written early, in fact do that first, 
before you expose a foot of film. It is a temptation to take 
a camera and start shooting, with the vague hope that the 
shots can be spliced together in a sequence that will tell a 
story. The beginner, with amateur experience in taking 
home movies which seem interesting, usually is guilty of 
starting out with a camera and film to get some school 
shots—the physical education class, the sewing class, 
project in woodshop, etc., hoping that an interesting school 
picture will result. If you proceed on this basis, you are 
wasting time and film and, what is:more serious, your public 
will be bored by the results. 

“The secret of a good movie is a good script, If at all 
possible, have this written by a professional writer of movi 
scripts. Writing a scenario is a highly specialized art. 
There are many tricks to the trade. 

“How will you find a professional writer? Ask a profes- 
sional producer of public relations or educational film. <A 
manager of one of your local movie houses may be able to 
help you find a writer. An acquaintanceship exists between 
writers for radio and writers for modern pictures. Your 
local radio station perhaps can suggest a person to write 
your scenario. Before selecting a writer, screen one or mort 
pictures that he has written; interview him as you would 
a prospective teacher; if he seems suitable, ask for a prelim- 
inary outline of a picture such as you intend to produce. 

“It is suggested that signatures to a release form be se- 
cured from the persons appearing in the picture or, in the 
case of minors, from their parents. The release form is a 
simple statement to the effect that the undersigned grants 
DECOR LO «5. - Kiko cee wesc school to exhibit their picture 
There is only a very small chance that objections will be 
made by an individual to the use of his picture, after he has 
consented by posing for the camera, but there is always the 
possibility. 

“A definite shooting schedule should be worked out such 
as scenes 2], 80, and 81, in Room A at 3 P.M.; scenes 19, 30, 
31, at girls’ gym, 9:30 A.M., November 10. All persons in- 
volved should be present at the time scheduled. Teachers 
involved usually will have ideas about how the scene sheuld 
be arranged, and set projects to be included. The director 
should listen, be as cooperative as possible, but firm. He is 
the one who knows what must be included in the scene. Allow 
thirty minutes for photographing each scene. The scene may 
take only five seconds on the screen but it will probably take 
thirty minutes to set up the lights, camera, arrange the 
properties, rehearse, take, and retake. : 

“If the picture is to have a sound track recorded, you will 
need the services of a sound laboratory. It is well to rel) 
on its advice in making the recording. It is suggested that 
in selecting the sound laboratory you use the same procedure 
as that of selecting a writer. Ask the privilege of screening 
one or more pictures that they have made in order to deter- 
mine the quality of their service. It is highly recommended 
that the services of a professional announcer be used for 
the voice track. . . . Do not expect one voice to hold the 
audience for fifteen or twenty minutes without interruption. 
Work for variety, use sound effects, music, and possibly two 
voices to secure variety. The laboratory will synchronize 
the sound with the picture and make prints. It is strongly 
advised that the whole job of editing be turned over to the 
film laboratory.” 
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“Da-Lite Challenger 
has an exclusive 
inner-lifting device 
that raises the case, 
roller and fully 
opened screen as 
one unit. 


Da-Lite glass-bead 
ed fabrics reflect 
maximum light 
without glare to 
all practical view 
ing angles. They 
show pictures 
brighter and refleci 
the true colors of 
color film. 
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# lr you measure SCREEN VALUE 










1. CONVENIENCE 
2. PICTURE QUALITY 
3. DURABILITY 


you will specify DA-LITE Screens. Their 
superiority has been proved by 35 years of 
ever increasing popularity. Finer materials. 
better workmanship and exclusive features” 
of design assure brighter pictures. easier use 
and longer life. Order from your visual edu- 
cation dealer. Write for free 40-page catalog! 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 


2711-23 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 





QUESTION BOX ON FILM PRODUCTION 

QUESTION: I photographed a series of titles 
en black and white reversal film. When the reel 
was returned to me after processing, I found the 
titles white and sharp, but the background was a 
light grey, thus cutting down the contrast I had 
hoped for. I used white lettering on a blue title 
board. Could you please tell me what I should 
have done to have obtained the desired contrast? 

ANSWER: [i you consult the specifications of 


j 


matic as well as panchromatic films you will find that botl 


orthochro 


are highly sensitive to blue light. This means that the color 
blue of the background registers on the film as a lighter 
color (nearer to grey) than what the normal eye sees 
In order to have obtained the desired 
titles you should have followed any one 
cedures : 
1. For a darker grey background—underexpose either by 
moving the lamps further back from the title board, ot 
cut down the diaphragm opening one or two stops 
2. For a black background—paint your title board with a 
dull, flat black paint, or in case you wish to save the 
blue for future color work, cover the board with black 
paper or cloth 
3. Prevent the blue light from entering tl This cat 
best be done by slipping a deep vellow or red filter over 
your lens. Either filter has the power absorbing a 
great deal of the blue light and so render the back 


eround darker. You must remember, in connection with 


the use of filters, that the diaphragm openings must be 
increased from one to three stops (depending on type 
of filter used—filter factors are supplied by manufac 
turers). This is to compensate for the loss of that 
portion of light which does not enter the film 


mh ~ . ie « 
The Curriculum Clinic 
(Concluded from page 427) 

Policeman (10). On the regular shift af a typical city patrol- 
man. Use of motorcycles and patrol cars with radios, lessons 
in trafhe safety, rescue work, and arresting a speeder. 

obin Redbreast (10). Tells the story of a robin family. The 
development of the young in the nest is depicted from hatching 
to maturity \ wandering cat is chased away by the parent 
birds. The calls and notes of the birds are reproduced. 
Sawdust Sidelights (8). The Ringling Brothers Circus in 
winter quarters. Equipment is being made ready, animals 
undergo their training, star performers rehearse under the 
open skies, 


} 


ep—The Farm Dog (10). We follow a collie dog during 
his busy day around the farm. Herding the cows, routing the 
chickens from the garden, swimming, chasing a woodchuck, 
playing. 

l'eddy Bear’s Picnic (6). The antics of Australia’s lovable 
Koala bear at play, wrestling with other bears, hopping along 
the ground, and climbing‘ trees. 

l'een Age Farmhand (10). (Color). A day with Ken, typical 
farm boy, tending chickens, collecting eggs, driving a tractor, 
feeding and raising pigs, milking cows, harnessing horses, and 
haying 

Three Little Bruins in the Woods (10). Shows how three little 
bear cubs through their wanderings in the woods look in upon 
such other forest dwellers as the skunk family, the fox family, 
turtles, and fish. It gives a good overview of the animals of 
the midwestern woods. The commentator is apt to become 
ust a little adult by inserting several puns. 

lhree Little Kittens (10). When about two weeks old, the 
kittens are carried by their mother from the barn to an old 
buggy, where they learn to feed and clean themselves. Later 
they skirmish with a dog and learn to hunt. 
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Because the authenticity of all material 
presented is safeguarded by the collab- 
oration of outstanding authorities and 
subject-matter specialists, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films offer educa- 
tors the most authentic classroom film 
library ever produced to meet the de- 
mands of the school curriculum. 


Correct Film Selection Assured 


To help you properly select Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films for your 
school system, we prepare, without 
obligation, an Integration Study after 
duly analyzing your school syllabi or 
courses of instruction. With this in- 
dividualized Integration Study before 
you, you can systematically build an 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Film Library 
to fit your courses of instruction. 


‘Proper Film Utilization Assured 


When Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
are introduced into your school sys- 
tem, our Film Utilization Service at 
once plays an important role. Highly 
trained teachers, selected for their 
comprehension of modern instruc- 
tional problems, explain the techniques 
of using Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films as an instrument for dynamic 
classroom instruction. 


Write for descriptive booklet without obligation 
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r , 
[he Improvement of 
Audio-Visual Materials 

(Continued from page 423) 

or “aid” which he is promoting but sees these ma 
terials as teaching tools to effective learning. 

Fourth, and of great importance, Los Angeles has 
been blessed with a Board of Education and a Superin 
tendent, Dr. Vierling Kersey, who are thoroughly con 
vinced of the practical time-and-money-saving contribu 
tion that audio-visual education is making. 


A Bruce Findlay Booklet 


Dh thanks, and our readers’, are due to Edgar 
Dale for the above picturesque summation of 
some of Bruce Findlay’s constructive ideas. [t 
is an interesting report of one expert to another. Fol 
lowing such a dialog between authorities seems as 
good a place as any, in fact better than most, to sub 
tend a bit of evidence that Bruce Findlay does not limit 
himself to the mere formulation of ideas. He puts 
them into action. Witness the recent imprint from th 
Los Angeles City Schools, bearing the formal title in 
small print, “School Publication No. 395,” but made 
quite informal by the very Findlayesque title in large 
print,—“‘Audio-Visual Aids that Teach for Keeps.” 

Too many visual! instruction bureaus in the country, 
large or small, content themselves with periodic publi- 
cations merely perfunctory in content and purpose 
“observa 


tions,” “terms of service,” followed bv elaborate list- 


Chey offer the usual ‘“‘general directions,” 


ings, alphabetically or otherwise, of their mass of ma- 
terials—the whole composed largely of standing type 
from previous editions. Such catalogs are eminently 
utilitarian but scarcely inspiring or even promotional 
They are invaluable as reference sources for teachers 
already inoculated with the visual-teaching virus and 
who need only facility for finding what they want, not 
a stimulus to want it. They serve the veterans well 
but win few recruits to the audio-visual ranks. 

The Findlay booklet uses no standing type. It 1s 
new creation, seventy two pages of it. It is fresh, 
stimulating propaganda—in the finest original sense 
of the word—aimed at winning converts, prodding 
laggards, and stirring even the best teachers to higher 
efficiency. The first fourteen pages seek to make clear 
“What This is All About.” It is done crisply, journal- 
istically, with short, incisive paragraphs, and more 
than fifty bold-tvype sub-heads in the fourteen pages. 
It seems an obsession with the author to provoke 
maximum thinking with minimum wordage. The in- 
troduction nettles attention, builds up interest, flings 
out a thesis, proposes to prove it, and makes the reader 
It declares that teachability 


can be built into visual materials and that right tech- 


want to see the proof. 


nique can assure participation by the class. (The Los 
\ngeles Department has already produced films and 
film-strips along these lines). 








Encyclopaedia Brita.inica Films Inc. 


Distributors of Erpi Classroom Films and Silent Teaching Films 
(formerly Eastman) 


NEW YORK 23, N. Y. 


Then the booklet turns strictly and emphatically to 
the business in hand, “The Application of Participation 
Techniques” with all kinds of audio-visual media. It 





1841 BROADWAY , ; ‘ 
is through with generality and precept. It details ex- 

















— act procedures for specific topics—forty eight in all! 
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his contributions to our culture. Beautifully photo- 
graphed . . . significant . . . a MUST for school 
audiences. Available for rental and sale. 


CHANTS POPULAIRES Series 
French-Canadian Folk Songs 








fontaine" 


HOW TO 
DRAW 
CARTOONS 


(Elementary Drawing) 


MATCH STICK 


CARTOONS 
An inspiring presentation of the American way of — —— Film U 
life . . . portraying the hopes of the immigrant ilm Strips w 
upon approaching our shores, his aspirations and Six Instructional Films, based on the Visual Method originated by 


GENE BYRNES, creator of "Reg'lar Fellers’’. 
mentary by FRED COOPER, former art editor of Life. A series starting 
with the simplest forms of line drawing and developing through various 
stages to finished art expression. Titles are: 

A valuable contribution to basic art training as well as fascinating 
and amusing. For rental and sale. 


with Animated Cartoons IIIA 1:5 « sisceuscectentacarsacinbtebisieniaboonisconchapanioaniiamnianieeaianaaetaaiandaliol 2 Reels 
PI iisstnisiteniitcsinsinicasstinstininectiinarenuonniauinsniaiitenaenaseiacaciinnaiminindiil 1 Reel 

Five delightful I6mm. sound shorts, one reel SOR Be PINS 0. wccsenccnsencncesesrotcenssnenntocsostsantanieobansinnd 2 Reels 
each. Sung by the Alouette Quartet in French. i iisiixcciiiniciaseceritecsianicacencanicsih steatemnoupabnebedasnagpruntananniatiiauaaan 2 Reels 
“ae 1 ee ee ee eee HANDS, FEET, CLOTHING & DRAPES... ee 

: ee ee Oe COMPOSITION & STORY..0.0........cceccsscesoseseeoeeeees 1 Reel 


Drawings and Com- 











No. 2 “Envoyons d' l'avagant nos gens’ and 
“Aupres de ma blonde” 


No. 3 "La-bas sur ces montagnes” and "Trois 
canards" 


No. 4 "Filez, filez, o mon navire" and "J'ai tant 
danse" 


No. 5 "Je m'enfouyais" and "C'est |'aviron" 


Available for rental and sale. 














Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment and Educational Subjects 


Webe O Lytbrta Pu. 


25 West 45th Street 


19 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. @ 4247 Piedmont Ave., Oakland 11, Calif. 


ENTERTAINMENT benrestanwen EMT NY Goes OU CATIONAL 4 
Dept. E-12 New York 19, N. Y. 


302'2 So. Harwood St., Dallas 1, Texas 








The forty eight examples show how class participa 
tion is achieved with all the familiar aids (lantern 
slides, sound and silent filmstrips, sound and silent 
motion pictures, charts, maps, prints, phonograph re 
ords, electrical transcriptions )}—in many subjects (pos 
ture, penmanship, language, arts, chemistry of foods, 
geography, safetv, planning kitchens, etiquette, job 
ethics, human relations, vocabulary, auto mechanics, 
orchestral instruments, electricity, home economics, 
conversation, fractions, character education, weather, 
history, or what have you?)—for various aspects of 
teaching techniques (analysis, comparison, criticism, 
discussion, identification, missing item, problem solving, 
relationship, selective recall)—and, finally the forty 
eight apply to four levels of High School, Junior High 
School, Upper Elementary, Lower Elementary, twelve 
\ bit bewildering, all that? Only 
in our streamlined summary, not to the teacher using 
the booklet. For each example is concerned with the 


examples for each. 


use of a single visual aid, on a single topic, under a 
particular technique, and at one level only. If a teacher 
knows what he is teaching he can find examples that 
fit a given situation. 

Other pages describe the author’s idea for imple 
menting the teaching value of a film by the “Leader 
for the Leader.” 
“Testing Techniques’’ by comparison, completion, 


Other pages itemize procedures for 


false-true, matching, multiple choice, one-word answer, 
rearrangement, and wrong-right responses. Finally, a 
complete scenario, “Stop It,” exemplifies the Findlay 
idea of an educational motion picture with the partici 
pation technique fully built-in. 


We need hardly point out that not all will agree 
with all of Bruce Findlay’s pronouncements, arguments, 
Fortunately he will provoke plenty of 
disagreement on details. We say “fortunately”, for 
otherwise one man would suffice to do all the thinking 
for the field—from which may the Good Lord deliver 
us! But, regardless of arguable details, the total im- 
pulse of this little book is powerfully and unmistakably 
forward. It is a thrust in the direction in which visual 
instruction should move and therefore a real contribu- 
tion to progress in our field. We are authorized to 
state that copies of “Audio-Visual Aids that Teach for 
Keeps”, at 50 cents each to cover costs and handling, 
will be mailed to teachers anywhere, while the small 
surplus lasts. N. L. G. 


and ey idence 


The Film and International Understanding 
(Concluded from page 428) 

which can so easily surmount the barriers of difference 
in language or illiteracy. It is one type of film which 
can penetrate practically every corner of the world 
with its message. 

There is no set form or pattern which it must fol- 
low. It can be long or short. It can stand on its 
own feet independently, or it can be coordinated with 
a motion picture, as already has been done in some- 
instances. It is so inexpensive that practically any 
group can use it to present its message. 

The chief problem is one of technique, in both pre- 
paration and presentation; and How to Conquer War 
has shown how technique can be adapted and used 
effectively in this field. 
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The Literature in 


A Monthly Digest 


ADMINISTRATION 


@ State University Makes Films and Teaches Schools How 
Best to Use Them—Bruce E. Mahan. University of lowa 
Natton’s Schools, 34:53 October, 1944 
The Bureau of Visual Instruction of the University of 

Iowa Extension Division has long operated as a lending 
library. It handles 3,000 reels on 1,500 subjects, and this 
number continues to increase The Bureau has also beet 
serving as film producer for at least seven departments of 
the University. The Iowa Child Welfare Research Statio: 
has made a few films; the Bureau of Dental Hygiene has a 
film; the Department of Physical Education made one filn 
on posture for poise, among others; the College of Educa 
tion has a film on the art and science of teaching: the Ds 
partment of Industrial Engineering has made films on time 
and motion study; there are other films sponsored by th: 
college of medicine and some for public relations. 

The Bureau furnishes advice and workshop training to 
teachers of the state. State conferences in five cities were 
held for teachers and administrators to promote greater im 
terest in the use of films. Demonstration lessons were 
taught in each city with 15 boys and girls from the fifth o1 
sixth grade. 

@ Educational Films in the Library—Walter \. Souther: 
University of Wisconsin—IVilson Pulletin, 19:130 Octo 


ber, 1944. 


Some of the functions of a librarian in disseminating 1m 
formation about educational films, or in handling films for 
circulation. 


UTILIZATION 


@ Visual Aids in a Language Arts Program —\ ictor Coles, 
University of Cincinnati Teachers College—F/ementary 
English Review, 21:256 November, 1944. 

Flat pictures are the most easily available. and are there 
fore the best type of aid for enriching the language arts 
program, They must meet the recognized criteria of au 
thenticity, relevance, good technical quality and attractiv: 
ness. 

One method of use is to have the children find picture 
words that describe the scenes shown—gloomy, steep, glit 
tering, etc. A suggested follow-up for this exercise would 
be to listen to a poem and select word pictures. Scent 
movies may be used as a basis for giving objective tests 
with picture words. As, find the word (choice of 4) that 
best describes this region. Lantern slides, both photo 
raphic slides and handmade slides lend themselves to a 
variety of uses. 

Enrichment in language arts would include these an: 
many other experiences that build up experimental back 
grounds and thereby improve word understanding. First 
hand experience with different types of materials and wit! 
odors are a few suggested methods 


@ The Use of Film Material in Studying Peoples—Gregor) 
Bateson, Council on Intercultural Relations—Junior Colleg 
Journal, 14:427 May, 1944. 

The article states the principles that should govern th 
use of films to teach a foreign civilization. The criteria for 
selecting such films should be: 1) They should be products 
of the region being studied. Moreover, they should have 
been planned, made and edited by the peopl of that regior 
for audiences of the region. This would exclude document 
ary films made by a visiting film unit, among other types 
It would include scenic or industrial subjects made within a 
given country. 2) The films used should, if possible, have 
been successful in the country of origin 
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Visual Instruction 


ETTA SCHNEIDER RESS. Editor 


In using films, the instructor must be sure t 


that t VY are 
ot merely a spectacle. They must provoke thought and dis 
ussion \ film can help us to understand and appreciate 
the culture about which we have read or heard For exan 


te j ; ; ; 
je, a review of films made in Germany since 1919 provides 


] 


i pattern of German thought and actions over 


i period 
vears 
For some countries, as France. Germany, Britain, Holland 
and others, there are at least five films that would meet the 
criteria. There are probably no suitable films from Nor 


way, Denmark, Bulgaria. Albania, Siam. Yuvoslavi 
North African countries 


@ Audio-Visual Business Education —. Dana Gi 
Business Education World, 25-14] November, 1944 
\ good digest of the criteria and teaching principles that 
are necessary before audio-visual aids can be used properly 
\Ithough intended for teachers of business subjects. a 
irticle is generallv applicabl 


EXHIBITS 


@ Visual Aids from the Historical Society——\ilton \\ 
Hamilton, Berkshire County Historical Society. Pen 
Phe Social Studies 35:313 November, 1944 


he Historical Society of Berks County, Reading. Pen 


sVivania, Is one ol the largest loc al historical societies in 


that state Since few children are able to make use of the 
excellent librarv and mus¢ um collections of the Soe iety, 
new service has been initiated, that of circulating loan kits 
Che loan kits contain realia about a subject of study, and 
include an explanatory booklet. Some of the subjects 
treated are early methods of hehting, colonial kitche1 ute n 


stls, early money, etc. 


From its collection of old and rare pictures the Society 
as prepared standard lantern slides which are loaned it 
sets. on suc h topi sas old house s, COVvere d brid Bs and out 


community in the nation’s wars Used half-tone plates of 


illustrations that have appeared in the Societv’s agazine 


} I 
1 
} 


ave been prepared as sets of plates to be used in the class 

oom as illustrative of historical events. 

@ Interpret Your School by Means of Exhibits—Paul D 
Fintus and Flovd W. Hoovery—Clearing House, 19:8 Sep 
tember, 1944 

(ne reason why exhibits ot school activities should at 
tract attention is that parents are interested at least in the 
vork of their own children and like to have their children 


receive rec ognition. 


In addition to exhibits displaved at school, there art 
other good suggestions for the location of exhibits: store 
vindows, hotel lobbies, community halls, county or state 


fairs, conventions, and the like 


The pupils should plan the exhibits, many should partici 
ite ind be represented, the names of students shown 
here Cc! possible Make the display simple al ad mihed 
(set advance publicitv to assure an audience 
DIORAMA 
@ Three-dimensional Learning—Irene IF. Cypher, \merteat 


Museum ot Natural History Vation's Schools, 34:52 Sep 
tember, 1944 


\ review of the possibilities of the diorama when properly 
ised tor education The author has had considerable ex 
perience in the use of expensive, authentic dioramas at th 
\luseum. has observed children’s reactions to them, and has 
Iso promoted instruction in building dioramas. 

Che best dioramas are usually expensive because tl 
quire a high degree of craftsmanship in constructio1 
is no need for large exhibits: miniatures have been tound to 
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New Brilliance 
Depth and Color 


To Your Projected Pictures 


When they are projected on Radiant Hy-Flect Glass Beaded 
Screens instead of old, faded models and makeshifts. 


Thousands of tiny glass optical beads firmly imbedded in the snow 
white plastic surface of the improved Radiant Screens make the 
startling difference. These beads reflect light instead of absorbing it. 
The results — black and white motion pictures, slides and slide r_ Sa 
show up vividly and clearly with sufficient contrast. Colors take on 
new depth and brilliance. Student attention and interest is more 
effectively maintained. Visual aids become more efficient when used 
with these perfected Radiant Screens. 


Radiant Portable Models Offer You: 


Inaddition to the Hy-FlectGlass Beaded _ support the screen in zny position for 
Screen Surface — you will find many in- wide or narrow spread without set 
novetions, special Cy eg and screws or plungers. 

Sry te oe eae - —_ a ~ Aute-Lock. (Pat. applied for.) Just 
1. Automatic Clutch. A positive de. SOUS Convenient button, for raising 
vice that permits instant raising an or lowering center extension rod and 
lowering of screen housing without the teen instantly. 

necessity of manipulating screws and 4, Convertible from Square to Ob- 
bolts. So simple and easy to operatea fong—for movies, stills or slides, Radi- 
child can use it. ant square sized screens are convertible 
2. Quick Tripod Release. Tripodlegs to oblong by merely raising screen to 


Send for FREE Bulletin may be opened or closed quickly. They indicated position. oe 
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The Radiant lineof screens 
— 2specially designed for 
schools and institutions— 
also includes a complete 
range of wall, wall and 
ceiling, and table 
screens from 22x 
30° to 20 feet by 

20 feet and larger. 
Q 


The Radiant Screen here 
illustrated is Model DS—a 
portable Metal Tripod 
Screen— sturdy but light, 
compact, easily set - up, 
and is quickly adjusta- 
ble. Available in sizes 
from 30” x 40” to 
a £70 

















Sant Manufacturing COrP- 
a" ae teoaties St., Chicago 22, Winois 


dian 
EE complete Radi screem vote line 
Plosse sere pect te i features, prices © - 
giving full specie Wall, Ceiling and Table Screens 
of aot homes, clubs, and industry. 





Name————_- 
Address ——_—__ 
City 


SOURCES 


be equally effective. A good diorama should have an effective 
background, curved is preferable, Figures should be 


modeled of wax or clay for thickness. An electric light @ Aviation Film Directory—Air Transport Association of 

i 5 ° * Kae x ERE: 7 ne - y ry sie q 
inside the case improves visibility. Motion was found to America, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washing 
detract from the diorama’s effectiveness, because then it ton 5, D. C., 62p. October, 1944. 


\ complete listing of l6mm. films and slidefilms suitable 
for general, preflight and technical groups as a basis for 
promoting air-mindedness after the war. For each title 
there is a brief description, with information as to pro- 
ducer ((or sponsor) and sale price. 


becomes a gadget or toy. 

Pupils and teachers have been given instruction with good 
results in the building of habitat groups. Skillful teachin: 
is necessary, even for the best diorama, and its maximun 
usefulness is yet to be explored. 


MAPS 


@ Teaching Geography in an Army Air Force College Train- 
ing Program—W. Seward Salisbury, State Teachers Col 
lege, Oswego, New York—Social Education 8:265 Octo 
ber, 1944. 

This article describes the professional growth of a group 
of college teachers engaged in teaching a pre-flight avia 
tion student unit under the Army Air Forces, one of about 
150 units throughout the country, 


In the introduction the Association states there is still 

great need for films dealing with the broader aspects of 
iviation, to make the general public air-minded. Army and 
Navy training films, as well as commercially-sponsored films 
are included in this extensive bibliography. 


@ Our Forest Resources and Its Conservation—a new bibli- 
ography of study aids relating to American forests distribu- 
ted by the American Forest Products Industries, Inc. to 
thousands of schools throughout the country, Last year, 


The Air Forces prescribed the course of study for cach 
of the subjects, e. g. physics, mathematics, geography and 
so on. But the methods of instruction were left to the 
discretion of the college faculty. 

In geography, nearly half of the class activity tended to 
be in map interpretation. Students had to know definitely 
the concepts involved in understanding the globe, latitude 
longitude, time relations, etc. Students had to prepare map 
projections and transpose projections from one type of grid 
to another. Other units in geography taught through maps 
were weather, and regional geography. 

The faculty found this army program to be a challenge 
Experimentation was especially needed in the use of teach- 
ing aids. For example, in some instances the most expensive 
devices were less effective than those obtained free-—or 
especially made by the staff. 


this program of education on forest resources and prob- 
lems was used by more than 10,000 schools of the United 
States. 

his year’s bibliography presents several new items de- 
signed especially for instructors and school libraries. A 
five-color booklet graphically describes methods by which 
forest industries can assure the country of adequate forest 
resources for the future. These same subjects are also: 
available in poster form. 


A series of three booklets in classroom quantities is of- 
fered. Other wall charts and posters, a forest facts quiz 
book, other illustrated pamphlets and motion pictures are 
listed. All of this material is provided wihout cost. A 
copy of the illustrated bibliography may be obtained by 
writing American Forest Products Industries, Inc., 131% 
Eighteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Book These: 
OUTSTANDING 
MAJOR FEATURES 


for your School Entertainment 
Put them on your MUST list! 


Adventures of Tom Sawyer Trade Winds 
Foreign Correspondent Corregidor 
House Across the Bay Garden of Aliah 
Miss V from Moscow Slightly Honorable 
Secrets of a Co-Ed Pot O° Gold 
Custer's Last Stand Winter Carnival 
The Yanks are Coming Eternally Yours 
Prisoner of Zenda Scrooge 
Hundreds of other splendid pictures with all the best movie 
stars; also thousands of short subjects and serials, and ex- 
cellent recess programs. 


PRICES AND SERVICES BEYOND COMPARE. 
Send for our NEW 1944 SOUND FILM CATALOG 


SOUTHERN VISUAL 


492 South Second St. MEMPHIS 2, TENN. 

















neem 





NOW READY! 
The VIOLICH Kodachromes 


Over 500 exceptional 2x 2 Kodachrome slides of SOUTH 
and CENTRAL AMERICA, from the camera of FRANCIS 
VIOLICH, architect, traveler and author of the new book 
“CITIES OF LATIN AMERICA." 

Send for our Catalog of Kodachrome Slides which classifies 
each slide as to technical quality and possible uses. 


Are You On Our Mailing List? 


Keep up to date on developments in our services and in 
the visual education field through receipt of our frequent 
mailing of: 

CATALOGS of the better 16mm motion pictures. 

“SOUND TALK"—our monthly trade publication. 

INFORMATION concerning the latest available 
visual aids equipment and supplies. 


SHADOW ARTS STUDIO 
FILM RENTAL LIBRARY 
Visual Aids Equipment 


1036 Chorro St. San Luis Obispo, Cal. 








MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 
Use RADIO-MATS (Regular Size) 
yey or the NEW DUPLEX 2” x 2” 


SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 ‘on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
White, Amber or Green. 
Accept no substitute. 


WITH your quickly 


Write for Free Sample 
RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc., Dept V 
222 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Beach, Fila. 




















16MM 
Educational Sound Film Library 
Sale and Rental 


Depositories for films of Office of War Information, Inter-American 
Affairs, British Information Services, and U. S. Office of Education. 


FILM PREVIEW 


1504 Hennepin Ave. Minneapolis 3, Minn. 





SLIDES General Science..........0........... I? rolls 

Principles of Physics................ 7 rolls 
35 mm. Principles of Chemistry............ 8 rolls 
F EL M Fundamentals of Biologv........ 8 rolls 


Write for Folder and Free Sample Strip 
VISUAL SCIENCES, 5 Suffern, New York 











The Educational Screen 


News and 


School-and-Institute Cooperation in Philadelphia 

The Franklin Institute. Philadelphia, Pa.. one of 
the oldest institutions in the country devoted to the 
study and promotion of the mechanic arts and applied 
sciences, is co-operating with the Philadelphia Beard 
of Education in correlating facilities of the Institute 
with the school curriculum. The Institute’s depart 
ment of museum education broadcasts two popular 
science programs directly to classrooms, and the Board 
of Education has assigned one of its representatives to 
work in. the department, to conduct tours of the mu 
seum, and to give lectures before faculties and student 
bodies at the schools. 

The two radio programs, “Science is Fun,” designed 
for the elementary grades, and “Great Moments in 
Science,” adapted to junior and senior high school 
students, are broadcast weekly. They are supple 
mented by teachers’ manuals containing a synopsis of 
each program, bibliographies, suggested activities and 
lists of materials for classroom demonstration during 
the broadcast. 

Miss Mabel G. Rhoads, a teacher with several years 
experience in correlating museum facilities at the Com 
mercial Museum with the school curriculum, was desig 
nated for the new Franklin Institute post by Dr. John 
C. Garman, director of the department of visual edu 
cation of the Board of Education. In addition to giv- 
ing lectures at the schools, she also interviews indi 
vidual teachers on the particular use each can make of 
Museum and Planetarium facilities at The Franklin 
Institute. 


New Jersey Holds Annual Visual Meeting 

The New Jersey Visual Education Association con 
ducted its annual program at the American Museun 
of Natural History in New York City on Friday, 
November 10. A panel discussion of “The Practical 
Utilization of Teaching Aids in Our Schools’ occupied 
the morning hours. Mr. V. C. Arnspiger of Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films opened the afternoon session 
with a talk on “Visual Instruction at the Threshold ot 
a New World.” He was followed by Major Dennis 
R. Williams, Army Pictorial Service, who described 
the “Utilization of Audio-Visual Aids in the Army 
Training Program.” and Dr. Herbert J. Stack, Direc 


tor, New York University Center for Safety Educa 
tion, whose topic was “The Sound Filmslide as a 
Device in Safety Education.” The talks were accom 
panied by the projection of visual material. 


Visual Aids Featured at Medical Convention 


The value and possibilities of visual education re 
ceived highly significant recognition recently when 
f the American Academy 0! 
Ophthalmologists and Otolaryngologists met during 
October at the Palmer House in Chicago. Leading 


some 2,200 members « 


professional organization for physicians and surgeons 
specializing in eye, ear, nose, and throat practice, the 
Academy habitually devotes most of its convention 
time to instruction of its members, and this years 
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1 oles 


meeting reached a new high in the use of visual aids 
With 30 classrooms equipped for the convenient ust 
of visual aids, good use was made of motion pictures 
and slides in demonstrations and instructions. In ad 


dition, there was a daily general session devoted to 
mass instruction, at which an average of 1,200 persons 
viewed films projected by the Filmoarc machine. The 


Academy plans to expand its motion picture program 


to include the production of films to be available to 
the general public. Such enthusiastic recognition of 
visual teaching materials by the country’s leading eye 
specialists serves to underscore even more vividly the 
growing importance of visual education to groups and 
individuals alike 


Indiana University Reports 


Evidence of what can be done throug sistent ef 
fort in promoting audio-visual educatio1 5s contained 
in the annual report of the Bureau of Audio-Visual 
Aids of Indiana Universitv. Bloomingto1 Mr. L. ¢ 
Larson, director, reports informally that their bookings 
so far for 1944-45 top those of last vear by more thar 
50 per cent. ¢ ’f interest 1s the fact that these, i 


were increased over 1942-43 by 33 1/3 per cent 


While the work of the Bureau is for t most 
confined to the state itself, innumerable requests ar 
being received from other sections of the country. Re 
cords of the Bureau show a total number of bookings 
in all categories of visual aids, of 21,866 for the veai 
ending June 1944. Comparing the school vear 1943-44 
to 1942-43, the records display a distribution of 28.844 
reels of sound and silent films for 1943-44 22.251 for 
1942-43. 

New Corporation in the |6mm Industry 

International Theatrical and Television Corporatior 


has been organized by George \. Hirliman and a 
group headed by [lot Hyman, president of Microstat 
Corporation, to develop the 16mm field to its widest 
potentialities and to augment it by eventually tying in 
the practical application of television as well. The new 
organization plans to manufacture and market, at mod 
erate prices, its own 16mm projector and _ televisio1 
equipment in four different models, ranging from home 
to auditorium use, and to open within the next few 
months 16mm branch offices for the sale of projector 
equipment in addition to distributing its 16mm pictures 
Territorial franchises throughout the United States 
and the world will be available with deals already pend 
ing for the United States, England and several Latin 
American countries. Negotiations with General Air 
craft Equipment Company for the manufacture of 16mm 
projectors and television equipment are now in the pro 
cess of completion. Circle Film Laboratories will be 
affliated with the new company for the express pur 
pose of handling the new company’s laboratory print 
ing. 

In order to devote all his efforts to the new pro 
ject, Mr. Hirliman, currently President of Film Clas 
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EDUCATION 


ENTERTAINMENT 


... the Visual Way is the Best Way 


WHETHER it's world affairs or home 

affairs . . . the war front or the political front 

the thrills of your favorite sport in or out 

of season .. . travel in America or the four 

corners of the earth . . . or Hollywood's greatest 

stars in their greatest pictures . . . the motion 
picture is the great medium of expression! 


Here are some of the outstanding dramatic, 
musical and comedy successes pronounced by 


leading motion picture critics as 


Pictures You Must Not Miss”’ 


ABBOTT & COSTELLO DEANNA DURBIN 


... the comedy team voted 
America's number one funny 


men in 


. . « great singing star in 
CHRISTMAS HOLLIDAY 
HERS TO HOLD 


IN SOCIETY 

IT AINT HAY HIS ees SISTER 
T 

” — a FOLLOW THE BOYS 


an all-star cast in a story 


DONALD O'CONNOR of the USO Camp Shows 


the people's own young fa- in the United States and 
vorite in overseas. 
7 
THIS IS THE LIFE 


PARDON MY RHYTHM 


TOP MAN ; - 
with Gloria Jean, support- 
CHIP OFF THE ed by Patric Knowles and 
OLD BLOCK Bob Crosby's orchestra. 


4nd These Great Pictures Coming to 
Your Favorite Theatres 


THE MERRY MONAHANS 


A great human story with Donald O'Connor 
and Jack Oakie. 


THE CLIMAX 


A Technicolor musical, starring Susanna Foster, 
Boris Karloff and Turhan Bey. 


SAN DIEGO, | LOVE YOU 


starring Jon Hall and Louise Albritton, supported 
by big-name comedians. 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPARY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 
CIRCLE 7-7100 
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New 


16mm SOUND 
PROJECTORS 


ready for prompt de- 
livery . 

Newest Swank Motion, 
Picture Cata'og Lists | 
and reviews 2000 of} 
the latest films. } 
Don’t miss your copy 
of the NEW soit 
pro VISUAL dure} 
res. MENT CATALOG. | 


OPO OOOO OOO 













Victor Animatophone—T he som, 
jector with many exclusive | 


Ray Swank, Pres. SEND FOR BOTH CATALOGS! 
SWANK MOTION PIM JRES sss 








[EADY NOW! 





LISTING MORE THAN 1/50 REELS OF FILMS 


8mm-l6mm Silent-— |6mm Sound 
POPULAR PRICES 
Write for your FREE Copy 
NU-ART FILMS, INC. 


145 West 45th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
Work Harder for Victory! Buy Bonds! 








FILAA PROTECTION 

FOR MOVIE FILM 
foteTeliab a: 

OIL WEAR 
WATER 
CLIMATE 

SCRATCHES 
FINGER 
MARKS 


TREATMENT 
LASTS 
THE LIFE 
OF THE 
FILM 
BELL AND HOWEL CO. 


716 N. Labrea, Hollywood 
180! Larchmont, Chicago 





VAPORATE CO., INC. 
130 W. 46th St. 
New York City 











Endless scientifically accurate 


studies of the vital Pacific area in nine brilliant 


Wamaekidialohilal: 


Detailed and decorative visual aids to un- 
Third edition 
10.75 


colors 


derstanding current world events. 


for delivery in December 


now on press 


series of six). 


SCHWABACHER- FREY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


the set 


5 MARKET STREET > 
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Let Us Know LLY, 
a | G HT, Ye PR three 
Te pron 
SHOW SELECTED FILMS OF THE 
16mm The People 
Saund Fs | 8 S e The County 
wekicg Uae alla aswer 
U.S.S.R."" 
iad BRANDON FILMS 


1600 BROADWAY - WEW YORK 19, WV. Y. 


sics, Will relinquish his post and gradually divest him 
self of his interests in that organization. 

Headquarters for the officers and staff of Interna- 
tional Theatrical and Television Corporation will be 
maintained at 18 West 48th Street, New York City, 
the present office quarters of Microstat Corporation 
and Film Classics. 


Cleveland Survey of Visual Aids Circulated 
The Circulation Report of Visual Aids for the school 
year 1943-44, compiled by the Division of Visual Edu 
cation, Cleveland (Ohio) Public Schools, contains some 
120 Cleveland 
elementary and high schools, from September through 
June, booked a total of 24,488 films—12,549 silent 
and 11,939 sound—consisting of 1,007 silent subjects 


figures worthy of note. For instance, 


and 1,070 sound subjects. This represented an aver 
age of 144 films circulated daily and an average of 204 
films booked and circulated to each of the 120 schools 
Based on an average of 
film to different class groups, and forty pupils at eacl 
showing, the totalled 3,918,080 


four showings per week pet 


school film audience 
pupils. 

It is estimated that the total cost per pupil per show 
ing of a silent film is 
for a sound film. 


§ cents, and 34 cents per pupil 


amount of visual aid 
materials available for circulation, the number of films 


Other data are given on the 


accessioned each year since 1929, number of silent and 
sound film titles in each teaching area, and the number 


of films booked by each individual school. 


M.O.1. Making Films for Education Ministry 

Five training films for the British Ministry of Edu 
cation are being made by the Ministry of Information. 
announcement in the English filn 
Kinematograph Weekly. 


according to an 
magazine, These are part 0! 
a series of about a dozen films, which will be available 
Central Film 
present wartime organization remains in force. 

The M. O. I. announced that the object in making 
the series has been to experiment in various fields 


free through the Library while the 


rather than to give the program a unity by itself. “The 


first five films which are already under way are al 
of a general type, not limited to a classroom subject 
’ it was stated. “The first, Child 


is intended for use in teaching training cen 


in the narrow sense’ 
Study, 
tres, but it is hoped that it will be of interest to par 


ents’ associations and wider audiences. 
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The others are designed for senior and secondar) 
schools and adult audiences. They are: Local Study 
a film to illustrate how the geographical, historical 
and sociological conditions of a given area, rural or 
urban, interact to produce its special character and 
lines of growth ; The House You Live In. suggesting 
how the changing ways of life of different ages have 
been responsible for the character of English architec 
ture; Pre-Roman Britain, a study of developing human 
life in Britain before the Roman conquest ; 7/ie Orches 
tra, a study of the families of musical instruments 

“The Minister of [Education is convinced that 1 
many instances these films should not be allowed to 
stand alone, but should be supported by a variety of 
material, such as photographic and other exhibits, filn 
strips and printed matter, all designed to follow up 
and enlarge upon special topics arising from the films.’ 


Proposed Standards for Microfilm 

3ecause of the rapid growth of microfilming as a 
result of the war, many sizes and kinds of film have 
heen used. As a guide toward sound usage, Sub 
committee 7 on Printing and Projection Equipment 
of the ASA Sectional Committee on Standardizatior 
in the Field of Photography, has prepared new pro 
posed standards on microfilm and microfilm readers and 
is asking for comments and criticisms from users of 
microfilms to aid them in the final revision The pro 
posed standards include current practice and focus at 
tention on controversial issues. 

Copies of the Proposed American Standard Pra 
tice for Microfilms, 738.7.8, and of the Proposed Amer 
ican Standard Specifications for Microfilm Readers, 
738.7.9 can be obtained from the American Standards 
\ssociation, 70 East 45th St.. New York 17. at 10 
cents each. Any information bearing on these stand 
ards should be sent to the Association or to the chair 
man of the committee, Mr. O. W. Richards, Spencet 
Lens Company, Buffalo, N. \ 


The Arts of Wartime Visualized—Editoria| 


(Concluded from page 421) 


ter Picture on silk, breathing China’s mystic philosop! 
( 1100), and the Crocodile God in relief on a volden dis! 
from Panama (1000). We cannot resist thinking 
Geography, Ethnology, Social Science before such 
jects as hand-woven costumes from Mindanao, the 
Netherlands, Guatemala ; rich weavings from Iran and 
Poland ; rare old pottery and porcelain from Nicaragua, 
Denmark, [21 Salvador; portraits and statues from 
Yugoslavia, the United States, Czechoslovakia, Sout 
\frica, Norway, Greece, Costa Rica; landscapes and 
village scenes from Australia, Belgium, Canada, Brazil, 
Haiti ; and, finally, from 1500 vears ago in the Ameri: 
the Head of Man, of the Tiahuanaco classic period 
Bolivia and the Head of a Maize God from the Ma 
city of Copan in Honduras, both showing Mongoloi 
traits and strengthening further the evidence that th 
\borigines of America crossed the Behring Straits t 


reach their final home. It is a small exhibit, indeed 
but it is beautiful, unhurried, quiet, infinitely patient 
while the visitor achieves his visual education. \W< 
liked it. Ni. Tn 





TRIPLE- 
FILM-SLID 


* Single Frame Slidefilm 
® Double Frame Slidefilm 


© 2x2 Poper or Glass Slides 


geo as ao SS ee 


It’s easier, more economical to 
instantly Set up use this versatile 3-in-1 pro- 
jector. Gives_more illumination 
per watt—assures perfect clarity 
of image. Can be changed from 
film to slide showing—in a 
jiffy! Modern design. Has Man- 
umatic slide carrier—Kwik-Lok 
I Conveniently Portable © SPiral focusing—smooth tilting 
\ —Yet Very Stable —fingertip control—accurately 

centered optical system. 300 
watt lamp capacity. Complete 
with custom-built carrying case. 


I Corrected Lens—Can Be 
| Cleaned Easily 


i Film Loops Naturally 
j . . - Will Not Scratch 


Another GoldE advancement in 
stereopticon design! This mod- 
ern, trouble-free Stereopton 
Adjustable Bellows withstands constant operation 
—heat absorption filter gives 
Built-in Tilting slides added protection from 
Device heat damage. Precision optical 
system uses the finest ground 
All-Steel-Welded and polished lens. (Choice of 
Construction 3, from wide range). Shows 
standard 314,” x 4” slides. Com- 
pact—conveniently portable. 


Above Items Now Available on MRO Ratings to: 


Educational Institutions—Army and Navy—Mari- 
time Bases—War Industries—Government Agencies 
— Medical Professions, etc. 


| GoldE Manufacturing Co. 
l 1220 W. MADISON ST., DEPT. C., CHICAGO 7, U.S.A 


X Designers and Manufacturers of Light Projection Equipment 
ET 


Forced-Air Cooled 


women cae Wee eee nee ue mm on mee 


a 
“ 
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Current Film News 


® WALTER O. GUTLOHN, INC., 25 
W. 45th St.. New York 19, offer a 
timely color film in their new one-reel 
sound release: 

Liberty—a dramatic presentation ot 
the American way of life. This beau 
tifully photographed picture 
portrays the hopes of the immigrant 
upon approaching our shores, his as 
pirations, and his contributions to our 
culture. 
trast between the foreign “isms” and 


motion 


Liberty documents the con- 


the democracy we enjoy, and shows 
the need for a better understanding of 
the peoples who make up our nation 
A series of five films featuring 
French-Canadian Folk Songs combined 





with animated cartoons has also beet 
released by Gutlohn. The titles of 
these one reel shorts are: 

Chants Populaires No. 1: “En rou- 
lant ma boule” and “A la claire fontaine’ 

Chants Populaires No. 2: “Envoyons 
d’ avant nos gens” and 
ma blonde” 

Chants Populaires No. 3: “lLa-bas 
sur ces montagnes” and “Trois can- 
ards” 

Chants Populaires No. 4: 
filez, © mon navire” and “J'ai tant 
danse” 


Chants Populaires No. 5: “Je m’en- 
fouyais” and “C’est l’aviron” 

The songs are sung by the Alouette 
Quartet in French and range from 16th 
Century favorites to popular present 
day folk songs. They are availabl 
on rental and sale basis 


@® BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES, Film Division, 30 Rocke 
feller Plaza, New York 20, announces 
the following list of new 16mm sound 


’ 


‘Aupres de 


films for loan at a small service charge, 
as well as for sale: 

Looking through Glass (18 min.) 
manufacture of glass in one of Britain's 
factories, where the 
still applies his art alongside modern 
mass-production methods 


handcraftsman 


Second Freedom (17 min.)—showine 
benefits derived in Britain from Social 
Services instituted by the Government 

Hospital School (11 min.)—a de- 
tailed description of the largest among 
hospitals of its kind in the British Isles 


devoted to the care and cure of crip 
pled children. 

Country Town (16 min.) 
ing a day in one of Britain’s market 


present 


towns whose history dates back to the 
7th century 

Warfront British No. 1 and No. 2 
two one-reelers covering new and var 
ied subjects 
@ ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNI 
FILMS, INC., 1841 Broadway, New 
York 22, have made available a third 
film in their series of Home Economics 
laboratory demonstration studies, name 
ly : 

Principles of Home Canning — ck 
signed for use in junior and senior hig! 
school classes to encourage practices © 
home economy during the war perto¢ 
In addition to teaching the scientit 
principles governing all operations 
the canning process, and the effect 
each principle in operation, the filn 
provides a rich background of lear 
ings that apply to the home studies 
cluding planning the home budget, sate 
tv measures, and economy in the us¢ 
efhcient procedures and proper ma 
terials 

\ Home 


Erpi Classroom Films in the fields 


Economics Catalog listing 


foods and home making is now avail 
able upon request to Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Ine 
@ BELL & HOWELL CO., 1801 Larch 
mont Ave., Chicago announce the a 
quisition of the feature, entitled: 
Courageous Mr. Penn —9 reels ‘ 
stirring historical drama showing the 
struggle for religious and civil liberty 
in England under Charles II, and the 
founding of a free, peaceful common 
wealth in Pennsylvania. William Penn 
is shown as a fearless Quaker who de 
fends himself magnificently before ar- 
rogant, corrupt judges by winning the 
jury to his side. His part in founding 
his colony, and its peaceful relations 
with the Indians ts also brought out 
study guide accompanies the film. 


The Educational Screen 


New Catalogs 

[wo new annual catalogs of interest 
to consumers of 16mm films 
their appearance Both are published 


by Films Incorporated, 330 W. 42nd St 


New York 18, and present their 1944-45 
Im listings. 
Che first catalog, the Sc/ List, is a 
mpilation of 16mm feature-leneth m, 


pictures which have been selected by 


board of high school p! iIncipal teacl 
rs and university lecturers for presenta 
in the school auditoriun Dhese 


ms possess educational worth in addi 
tion to their entertainment value Fea 
ture films are furnished with one or mor: 
hort subjects dealing with art. biology 
Ivics, comedy, economics, geography 
istory, news, physics, psychology, sports 


Study Guides have been prepared by 


fessional educators for most 
School List features 
other catalog, J/aye Produ 
tabulates 16mm _ features aq short sub 
ts produced by the major Hollywoox 
studios, which are also available fro: 
Ims Incorporated 
hese two publications offer a wid 
ietv of film material in interesting 
nd attractive form, color and illustra 
om the films being used liberally 
A A 
taken over for distribution by tl 


igious Film Association, 297 Fourt! 
Avenue, New York Cit Mhis Asso 
tatiol has also made irrangvements 
vith the Y.M.C.A Mot 


Bureau to distribut 


Picture 


ubjects, 
and others, through Vi.C. A. deposi 
tories in New York, Chicago. Sat 


a 


\ 


rancisco and Dallas, thus making the 
Ims more accessible to churches 
hroughout the country Churches are 


requested to continue to bool 


films through their denominational 


igencies Which are metrbers of t'e As- 
sociation. 

\ revised edition of it- 1 il aids 
atalogue has been issued i, the Re- 
ligious Film Assoc lation { on isting 
t 80 pages, the catalogue lists film 
strips and Kodachrome slides is well 


s motion pictures. 





Scene from “Courageous Mr. Penn” 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS 


Ervin N. Nelsen, Educator, 
Joins Ampro's Staff 


Ampro Corporation, Chis ago, takes 
pleasure in announcing the appoint 
ment of Ervin N. Nelsen. for five year 
supervisor of visual education in. the 
St. Louis Park Schools, Minneapolis 
Minnesota, as Educational Sales Di 
rector of the compan 

Mr. Nelsen comes to Ampro wit 
thorough knowledge and understanding 
of the field of visual education in the 
elementary and secondary schools 


Ervin N. Nelsen 


a keen appreciation of the future pos 
of 1 the 
+] 


vital part it does and will play in both 


sibilities visual education an: 


the industrial and educational fields 
His background suits him well] for the 
position which he fills \s principal 
teacher and supervisor of visual in 
struction in yarious schools for the 
past ten years he is familiar with the 
viewpoint of the educator, yet his work 
in this special field has not been cot 


fined alone to formal education, having 


also spent considerable time in indus 
try where he has supervised the pro 
duction and national distribution of 
various visual aids materials 

The program which Mr. Nelsen has 
organized and developed at St. Louis 
Park, Minneapolis, is considered b 
many educators as outstanding in th 
country. He will be glad to be of as 
sistance to educators in the formulati C 
of their visual programs 

ele 
William Bausch Dies at 84 
William Bausch, board chairma 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Cor pan 
Rochester. New York, and last su 
Vivine son oft John lacob Bauscl 
founder of the company, died last 
month, This was the second tim 
death came to the Bausch family witl 
ma few months, the death « 





- dwa | 
Su is boa 
in July at { SY 
68 vears, Wiilliat 4 r 
t e firm and di 
tart al yptical ant 
1915. He is act 
sea iborato 
rected it 
Indian Film Executive 
Attends U. S. Parleys 
\kbar Fazalbhovy Bot IDa 
Ie nt to the [ states aS a 
tative ot ft liat not 
dustry's | Recons 
t nm 4 littee to | 
( t America i 
indu for Ind idd 
serve is an ady y 
tion attending it i 
{ Ss s LC onterence i 
Y N embe it 
e 40 1 
T cle 
| | i »USINE 
1) ( oO I? ¢ h< 
Ind i R ¢ \ rte 
Eat t Ltd Bomba 
DeVry Appoints Visual 
Aids Counselor 
Miss Norma A. B iut 
of +] room ( audio la 
teat 1 ha heet appol ited Is 
il ls counselor f DeVry Corpora 
tron Chicage She l extend = the 
Vor DeVrv's fast ¢ educa 
mal department at rk oa Ost 
issociation with DeVry Educational 
Consultant Charles R Crakes She 
vill be available to school boards fo: 
audio-visual teaching aids demon- 
strations and for in rT training 
of classroom teacher 
Miss Barts is a iduate € the 
University of Illinois d is an M.A 
degree from Northwestern Universit 
She has traveled extensively and has 
done considerable resea4rt or! he 
eld of audio-visual 


Leo J. Polubicki (1), 
E. S. Schweig (3). 
John Lang and Jo- 
seph Netzel (right) 
join in informal 
hand-shaking cere 
mony between Chief 
Naval Inspector T. 
W. Daniels (2), in 
charge of DeVry 
plants, and DeVry 
President, William 
C. DeVry, on the 
occasion of the rais- 
ing to its company 
masthead of De- 
Vry’s fourth Army- 
Navy “E” Award 
for production ex- 
cellence in the man- 
ufacture of motion 
picture sound equip- 
ment. 
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Westinghouse Forms New 
Educational Department 


Formation of a new Educational De- 
artment, co-ordinating all of the Com 
vany’s relations with schools, colleges 
has been announced 
Electric and Manu 
facturing Company. The new depart 
Pittsburgh, Pa., will 
The first of 


Service, pro\ ides teach 


ind universities, 


by Westinghouse 


nent, located in 


three main divisions 
S« hool 


ing aids and science information to all 


ave 


ese, 


schools and educational institutions up 
to and through the high school level 
which include charts, pos- 
and 


aids, 
ters, booklets, 
ther materials, 
oration with outstanding engineers and 
Charles 


Che 
i ICs ¢ 
motion pictures 


are prepared in collab 


scientists of Westinghouse. 
V MacLean, present manager ot 
School Service, will continue in that 
yosition 

\ second division, University Rela 


tions, maintains close contact with col 
leges and universities, administers the 
Company’s numerous scholarships and 
fellowships and supervises the recruit- 
ing of graduate student 
Howard C. Madsen 
manager of this division. The training 
of all graduate students for engi- 
neering, manufacturing, sales and other 
departments of the Company is super- 
the third Student 
O. D. Montgomery has been 


employes 


has been named 


vised by division, 
[raining. 


ippointed manager of this division. 


In announcing formation of the new 
department, G. Edward Pendray, As- 
sistant to President and director of 
Public Relations and Education of the 
Company, recalled that 61 scholarships 
totaling more than $40,000 are offered 
annually by Westinghouse to the na- 
tion’s high school seniors. These in- 
40 scholarships awarded 

the Science Talent Search, a 
nation-wide competition 


clude each 


vear in 
sponsored 


jointly by Westinghouse and the Sci- 
Clubs of America, 


cnce 
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Directory 


for the Visual Field 





A Trad 


Akin and Bagsh:: 
2023 E. Colfa> 
Bailey Film Serv je 
P.O. Box 252%, :dollywood 2s, Cal 
404 N. Goodwi:; St., Urbana, III. 
Bell & Howell Cw. 
1815 Larchmen: Ave., Chicago 13, Ill 
(See advertise: ient on page 419) 
Brandon Films, Inc. 
1600 Broadway, New York, N. \ 
(See advertisement on page 442) 
Bray Studios, Inc. 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19 
Calhoun Company 
Visual Education Service 
101 Marietta St., NW, Atlanta 3, Ga 
(Formerly Reagan Visual Education Co.) 
Castle Films 
RCA Bldg., New York 20, New York 
College Film Center 
84 East Randolph St., Chicago 1, Ill. 
Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St. 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 
Creative Educational Society 
4th Fl., Coughlan Bldg. 
Mankato, Minn. 
DeVry School Films 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, I! 
(See advertisement on page 416) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
1841 Broadway, New York 23, N. \ 
(See advertisement on page 436) 
Films, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
64 East Lake Street, Chicago 1, II. 
314S.W. Ninth Ave., Portland 5, Or: 
Fryan Film Service 
Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gallagher Film Service 
123 S. Washington St., 
Green Bay, Wis. 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask 
156 King St.. W. Toronto 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. 
25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 437) 
Hoffberg Productions, Inc. 
620 Ninth Ave., New York, N. Y 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, III. 
(See advertisement on page 414) 
Institutional Cinema Service 
1560 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
432 N. Calvert St.. Baltimore 2, Md 
Knowledge Builders Classroom Films 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
Mogull’s Inc. 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
National Film Service 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 
309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Nu-Art Films, Inc. 
145 W. 45th St.. New York 19, N. Y 
(See advertisement on page 442) 
Official Films, Inc. 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y 
Paul Hoefler Productions 







MS 


, Inc. 
.ve., Denver, Colo 


1448 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 13, Cal. 


Post Pictures Corp. 


723 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 


The Princeton Film Center 
55 Mountain Ave., Princeton, N. J. 


Shadow Arts Studio 
1036 Chorro St., 
San Luis Obispo, Calif. 
(See advertisement on page 440) 
Southern Visual Equipment Co. 
492 S. Second St., Memphis 2, Tenn 
(See advertisement on page 440) 
Swank’s Motion Pictures 
620 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis. Mo 
(See advertisement on page 442) 
Universal Pictures Co., Inc. 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20 
(See advertisement on page 441) 
Visual Education Incorporated 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Texas 
Cotton Exch. Bldg., Dallas 1, Tex 
Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. 
2718 Beaver Ave., Des Moines. Ia 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17 
19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
351 Turk St., San Francisco 2, Cal. 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas 1, Tex. 


MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18 
(See advertisement on page 420) 
Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchment Ave., Chicago 13 
(See advertisement on page 419) 
Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St. 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, II! 
(See advertisement on page 416) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y 
Gallagher Film Service 
123 S. Washington St., 
Green Bay, Wis. 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Holmes Projector Co. 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 14. II. 
(See advertisement on page 434) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Fie hth St.. Chicago 3. Hl 
(See advertisement on page 414) 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa 
432 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md 
Mogull’s Inc. 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Radio Corporation of America 
Educational Dept., Camden, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 415) 
Ralke Company 
829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. 
449 W. 42nd St.. New York 18, N. Y 
Southern Visual Equipment Co. 
492 S. Second St., Memphis 2, Tenn. 
(See advertisement on page 440) 
Victor Animatograph Corp. 
Davenport, Iowa. 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Visual Education Incorporated 
12th at Lamar, Austin, Tex 
Cotton Exch. Bldg., Dallas 1, Te» 
Williams, Brown and Earle. Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


SCREENS 


Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. 
2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 39 
(See advertisement on page 4535) 
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Frvan Film Service 
Film Building, Cleveland, Ohi 
Mogull’s Inc. 
68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. \ 
National Film Service 
14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. ¢ 
309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va 
Radiant Mfg. Company 
1144 W. Surerior St. 
Chicago 22, Ill. 
(See advertisement on page 439) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill 
(See adver i-emer n itsid back cove 
Southern Visual Equipment Co. 
492 S. Second St., Memphis 2, Ten 
(See advertisement on page 440) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


SLIDEFILMS 


Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, U1. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover 

Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York 

(See advertisemeae on page 440) 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


SLIDES (KODACHROME 2 x 2) 
Kime Kolor Pictures 

1823 East Morada P1., Altadena, Cal. 
Klein & Goodman 

18 S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Shadow Arts Studio 

1036 Chorro St., San Luis Obispo, Cal 

(See advertisement on page 440) 

Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

100 E. Ohio St.. Chicago 11, Il. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


SLIDES (Standard 3!/, x 4) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St.. Chicago 5. 
(See advertisement on page 414 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa, 
(See advertisement on page 415 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
222 Oakridge Blvd. 
Davtona Beach, Fla. 


(See advertisement on page 440 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on inside back covet 
DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Ill 
(See advertisement on page 416) 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask, 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Golde Manufacturing Co. 
1220 W. Madison St., Chicago 7 
(See advertisement on page 443) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 413) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc, 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
(See advertisement on outside back cove) 
Ralke Company ae 
829 S. Flower St.. Los Angeles 14, Ca 
Southern Visual Equipment Co. 
492 S. Second St.. Memphis 2, Tenn. 
(See advertisement on page 440) 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St.. Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 435) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OTHER MATERIALS 
Scholastic Bookshop 
Exclusive Distributor 
National Audio-Visual Council 
Visual Learning Guides 


22) East 42nd St.. New York 17, N. ¥ 
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Yargaret Monrad. Social Studies Can Our Schools Teach the G. I Radio Discussion Guide) Mar. 128, May 216... Visual Instruction 
Way? (Walter Adams, Better Homes & Gardens Mar. 126... ..A n the Teaching of the Secondary Sciences (C. C. Graham, Science 
Map of Forces (Donald Slesinger, Film News What Is the Objective Ed May 218 Science Excursions into the Community (Geo. E. 
Floyde E. Brooker, Film News Impact of G. T. Methods on Civilian Pitluga)—Aune 262 Freedom for News Films (DL. C. Larson, 
Instruction (D. S. Rrainard. Minn. Jl. Fad Motion Pictures in the Christian Sci, Monitor): The Theater-Shown Film (Chas. S. Steinberg, 
Schools of Tomorrow (Frances N. Ahi. Social Studies)—June 260 Sch. Exec.): Evi aluating Audio-Visual Aids (Goudy-Noel, Bus. Ed. 
Postwar Changes in the Curriculum and in Tnstructional Materials World)—Sept. 302-4 . Homespun Tools of Learning (Leland 8S. 
W.C. Rearis-Dan H. Coops Elem. Sch. J1.): Films for Tomorrow Varch, Sch. Exec 5 Slides in Teacher Training (A. M. Seybold, Na- 
J Waranret Carter. Church Prov. Admin.) Sept 302 Planned tion’s Shatiat = se aders Learn Visually (Mary Leigh Palmer, Inter- 
Health Film Production (Dr psaten Nichtenhauser, J\. Health & Phys nat'l Jl. of tie. Ed.)—Oct. 352-4... Photography in the Elemen- 
Ed.); Science Developments Teachers Should Understand (Rertha E tary School (Lela Van Engen, Sch. Sci. & Math.)—Nov 405 oe 
Slye, Va. Jl. of Fd.) —Oct. 352 Tools for Learning (FE. R. Ve Three-dimensional Learning (Irene F. Cypher, Nation’s Sch.) ; Teach- 
Rleeck. N. Y. State Ea.): What About G. T. Education? (EB. 7. Peter ing Geography in an Army Air Force College Training Program (W. 


son, Midland Sehools)—-Nov. 404 Seward Salishury, Social Ed.)—Dec. 439. 
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Experimental Research in Andio-Visual Education 
(Davip GoovMAN, Editor) 


A Study of the acy nae i and Comprehension Difficulties of Sound 
Motion Pictures (Joe Park Jan. 28 ... A Pupil-Produced Motion 
Picture Project in the Alexis I. DuPont ‘High School (Thomas W 
Howie)—Mar. 129 . . . Sound Paths to Learning: A Comparison of 
Three Classroom Methods of Using Educational Sound Films (Walter 
A. Wittich)—June 262. 


THE NEW ENGLAND PAGE 
(Jonn H. Lyons, Editor) 

A Message from Our President—Connecticut Schools 
tive in Radio—Bangor Projectors Club Solves Man\ 
Problems-——Springfield Schools Plan to Build Koda- 
chrome Units—Fitchburg High Dramatic Club Spor 
sors Visual Aids ee , 

Teachers’ Reactions to Visual Aids (William E. Gillis 
Visual Aids at Dartmouth—Wheeler Resigns 

In-Service Training in Visual Instruction ‘in the Reading 
Mass. Public Schools (Dorothy A. Allard) . 

Parent Kducation through Visual Aids (John Gammons 
Reed)—Visual Aids in Industrial Training—Conne: 
ticut to Establish Safety Film Library—New England 
Notes 


High School Course in dete Visual Aids (Cari H. Garrir 


SCHOOL-MADE MOTION PICTURES 
(Harpy R. Fincnu, Editor 
(Question Box on School Film Production in every iss 
conducted by Davip SCHNEIDER) 
A Review of Contents of the Question Box (Donald 4A 
Eldridge ) : 
Announcement on New ‘Editor of Question ‘Box 
Women’s Colleges and the War 
“Fit to Live and Fit to Fight” 
University of Minnesota Productions 
Film Story of Boston University ey , 
Flight Training Depicted in Film—Positions Held by Filn 
Course Graduates as ; 
EFLA Service for School-P roduced. Films—Motion Picture 
Contest for Amateurs mathe : 
School Films Victory Corps Activities 
“So You're Going to Make a Movie” 


NEWS AND NOTES 
(JOSEPHINE HOFFMAN, Editor) 


Northwest Panels on Visual Education— Projector R¢ 
quirements Proposed by Teachers—State Depart 
ment Plans Post-War Film Education—New Con 
pany May Take Over CIAA Film Work—Conns 
ticut Audio-Visual Conference—Overseas  Filn 
Showings to Troops—Depth Pictures Speed Up 
Navigation Training—Schools-at-War Bulletins 

Visual Teaching of Spanish—Critics Vote Ten Best 
Films of 1943—Government Visual Aids on Avia 
tion for , Schools Spring Quarter Visua 
Courses— Army Film Shows at Home and Abroad 
—Scholastic Bookshop Distributor of Visual Lear 
ing Guides—Recordings of Wartime Significance 

Expanded Film Activity in State Department Reorga: 
ization—Army-Navy Incentive Film Distribution 
New WAC Theater Releases—Bureau of Mines 
Film Report—Addition to OWI Non-Theatrical 
Staff—Industrial Firm Institutes Film Division 

Eastman Classroom Films to University of Chicago 
Commission Formed to Study Educational Film 
Needs—New WPB Priority Regulations on Photo 
graphic Equipment—Rare Pictures Telecast 

Sponsored Films to Get OWI Distribution—Psychologi 
cal Cinema Register Taken Over by the Pennsyl- 
vania State College—Motion Pictures’ War Rol 
Theme of SMPE Meeting—NAVED Film Damage 
Insurance 

16mm Films to Aid Fifth War Loan Drive—Filmstrips 
for Latin American Schools Donald Bean Ap 
pointed NAVED Consultant—C \. Lindstrom 
Named USDA Motion Picture Chief ANFA Wat 
Film Conference a 

New York State Film Distribution Plan—lIowa-Ne 
braska Institute on Audio-Visual Aids, October 
12-14—OW II 16mm Film Advisory Committee Con 
fers—NAVED's Conference on the Dealer's Role 
in Postwar Developments in Visual Education 
Business Films Library Established——Texas Visual 
Education Forum—Film Program Planned by 
Church of England—Navy Incentive Films 

Staff Changes in University of Wisconsin Bureau of 
Visual Instruction—M. R. Klein Leaves Cleveland 
Schools—March of Time Films for Schools— More 
USOE Visual Training Aids—Gardner Hart Ap 
pointed Director of Commission on Motion Pic- 
tures—Film Producers Association Formed—I: 
Service Course Emphasizes Delinquency Problen 
—Book Week Celebration American Educatior 
Week—Motion Pictures Courses 

EFLA Annual Report—Commission on Motion Pictures 
Evolving New Geography Course—Audio- Visual 
Aids Conferences—Chicago Film Workshop i: 
Adult Education—State Department Reorganizes 
Film Division 

School-and-Institute Cooperation in Philadelphia. New 
Jersey Holds Annual Visual Meeting—Visual Aids 
Featured at Medical Convention—Indiana Uni 
versity Reports—New Corporation in the 16mm 
Industry—Cleveland Survey of Visual Aids Cir 
culated—M.O.T. Making Films for Education 
Ministry—Proposed Standards for Microfilm .... . Dec 440-3 


The Educational Screen 


NEW FILMS OF THE MONTH 
or TEACHER Or Ee EVALUATION OF NEW FILMS 
©. Larson, Editor) 
ghteenth Century NF in Williamsburg, Virginia 
ABCA; The Main Dish; Help Wanted 6 . .Feb 36-8 
Principles of Baking (Flour Mixtures); Cadet Classi 
fication; Six-Legged Saboteurs; Time al 130-2 
The Dutch Tradition 3asic Typing Methods; Funda 
mentals of Diet Distillation ree é% 
Care of the Feet The Bridge Abegweit; Romance 
of the Gyroscope; Series and Parallel Circuits 
Che Slide Rule (The “C’’ and “D’’ Seales); Psychia 
try in Action; The Invaluable Ingredient; Gasp 
Cod Fishermen 
Vest Indies (Caribbean Region I): Baby Care Feed 
ing; Fundamentals of Boxing; Dehydration; Fun 
do in Chile as 
\ Man and His Job: Home Electrical Appliances; The 
Negro Soldie: Youth in Crisis 
CURRENT FILM NEWS 
Announcements and brief descriptions of new films with sources, 
on following pages: Jan. 42, 44 Feb. 92, 94 Mat 138, 140—Apr, 
184-5 May 228, 230—June 269—Sept. 324-5—Oct, 368-9 Nov, 410 
Der 444 


AMONG THE PRODUCERS 
Nodachromes on Life of Lincoln Westinghouse New Man 
ager—-Radiant Publishers Army Brochure on Film 
Siidefilm Series on Physics-Mechanics 
Education Opens Branch Office Absenteeism 
Serial Films 
Walt Whitman on Victor Records Leica Projectors for 
Civilians—New Kodachromes from The Cavalcade 
of South America” \ New Bell & Howell Product 
Klsie Cross Kodachromes \mpro Plant Expanded—Cor- 
onet Picture Story Service Extended—Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films Elects Directors 
Paul Thornton Named Director of RCA Educational Ds 
partment—SVE Slidefilm on Slide Binding— ( 
Cooley Becomes Da-Lite Screen Vice-President 
New Keystone Projector and Slide Units Argus, Incor 
porated Radiant Screen Finder Kodachromes on 
the Eye--DeVry Service Bulletins—Spencer Model 
VA Now Available from Stock New Kodachromes 
on Latin America 
Ampro Joins with General Precision Equipment—Bell & 
Howell Products Da-Lite Versatol Screen Anseo 
Introduces New Color Film——New Edition of Covar 
rubias Mural Maps—Radiant’s New Folding Sereer 
DeVry Offers Travel Kodachromes—S.0.S. Expands 
Thomas Hodge Transferred 
Handy Offers New Slidetilm Series Fairchild’s New 
X-Ray Camera—Bausch & Lomb Magazine Wins 
Award 
\nniversary Issue of Visual Review Another Anniversary 
Kime Adds to Kodachrome Library—Color Slides 
on Latin America—Margaréet Ostrom Now tell & 
Howell Advertising Manager—New Swank Catalog 
Ervin N. Nelsen, Educator, Joins Ampro’s Staff—Wil- 
liam Bausch Dies at 84—TIndian Film Executive 
\ttends | S. Parlevs DeVry Appoints Visual Aids 
Counseloi Westinghouse Farms New Educational 
Department 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Film Presents the School's Case Lockheed P-38 

view ) ‘ ‘ 
California’s Film Library C atalog . 
Two Important Audio-Visual Education Meetings 
Release More Visual Aids to Speed uv War Training 
OWT 16mm Fighting Films Conference Held in Washing 

ton es eee ° ‘ ‘ 
George Zehrung Leaves Y.M.C.A. Bureau Ma 
Summer Courses in Visual and Audio-Visual Education, 1944 

awd hihi Apr. 166, May 210, June 25% 

The First Fifty Years Apr 
Recruiting Films “Get Their Man” in Canadian Wilds Apr. 
Workshop in Visual Education for the Religious Field May 
Some New Releases of USOE Visual Units May 
Audio-Visual Education Conference, Los Angeles City 

Schools, March 24 May 
The Fiftieth Anniversary—Important Audio-Visual Educa 

tion Meetings in July reseed! 
The Adventures of Mark Twain June 
Sixth Midwestern Forum on Visual Teaching Aids Sept. 2 
Victor Observes “Coming of Age’’ of 16mm Industry Sent 
Visual Education’s Immediate Job (Donald Bean) .. Oct. 
First International Church Workshop in Visual Edue: ation Oct 
4 Community Tour of Latin America via Films Oct 
\ Mecting That Produced Results (Edwin J. Thomas Nov 
Illinois Sehool Boards Diseuss Visual Education Nov. 
Introduction to the Army (film review) , Nov 
Department of Visual Instruction Jan. 25, Apr. 181, Nov 
Hand-Made Lantern Slides (Ann Gale): Various Types of 

Realism (Jan. 24); Caring for Young Children (Mar 

121); Decentralization of Cities Sept. 2 
Miscellany of the Month Apr. 167, May 194 June 238, Sept. 2 
A Bruce Findlay Booklet Dec 136 








